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CIO  Web  Business 


50/50  Awards 


CASTING  CALL 

The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  is  looking  for  50  outstanding 


The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50 
Awards  honor  business  value, 
innovative  design,  strong 
content  and  functionality. 

If  your  Web  initiative  is  tied 


Internet  and  50  outstanding  intranet  sites  in  the 
business,  government  and  nonprofit  arenas.  Show 
us  what  your  Web  site  is  made  of.  Nominate  your  site 
online  at  http://webbusiness.cio.com/50/50  or  contact 
Lisa  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4449  for  more  information. 


FYI 


FROM: 


Attached  is  a  copy  of  CIO  Web  Business. 
The  articles  take  a  cross-functional  look 
at  leveraging  the  Web  to  add  enterprise 
value.  Thought  you  might  be  interested... 


CIO  Visionaries 


www.visiontek.com 
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o)  what  CIO  Visionaries  is  all  about.  This  provocative 
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.*  uncensored  opinions  and  perspectives  of  CIOs  and 
o  IS  executives  like  you  who  share  one  common  goal: 
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>  to  explore  the  promise  of  tomorrow’s  technology 
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o  and  determine  how  to  prepare  for  it  today.  So  turn 
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°  to  CIO  Visionaries  beginning  in  March,  1998.  And 

05  see  what  the  future  brings, 
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What  Is  XML? 

(Hint:  It's  not  a 
shirt  size) 


Sherman  Woo,  director 
of  US  West's  Global 
Village  Labs,  and  his 
supportive  team  of  Jp 
Webdevelopers 
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Unicenter  Dynamic  Objects  and  Groups  -  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer 


Edit  View  Go  favorites  Help 


http://www.anycompany.com/unicenter 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


e  World  With  A  Browser 


Just  imagine. 

Now  you  can  use  a  simple  browser  to  manage 
every  part  of  your  enterprise. 

All  of  your  systems,  your  networks,  your  applications, 
everything  from  end-to-end.  And  you  can  manage 
everything,  from  anywhere.  A  hotel,  an  airplane,  even  a 
sunny  beach  in  Bora  Bora. 

All  you  need  is  the  industry  standard  for  enterprise 
management,  Unicenter®  TNG™.  With  a  revolutionary 
new  3-D,  VRML,  interface,  and  the  best  security  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  industry,  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  “generation 
ahead  of  the  competition”  according  to  InformationWeek. 
And  that  was  even  before  Unicenter  TNG  offered  the 
most  powerful  browser  interface  in  the  world. 

Just  think  what  all  that  power  could  do  for  you. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


Join  Us  JUCA-World  1998 
April  26-May  1. 

Call  1-809-CAINF098 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


on  the  cover 

Sherman  Woo,  director  of  Global 
Village  Labs  at  U  S  West 

Cover  photo  by  Kent  Hanson 


FEATURES 


COVER  STORY:  THE  WEB  AS  CHANGE  AGENT 

It  Takes  a  Village 

INTRANET  STRATEGIES  At  U  S  West,  a  SWAT  team  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  intranet  developments. 
Their  efforts  may  save  the  telecom  company  more  than 
three  times  the  cost.  By  Art  Jahnke 

The  Master  Builder 

INTERVIEW:  SHERMAN  WOO  Every  global  village  needs  an 
architect.  At  U  S  West,  Sherman  Woo  is  sketching  the  shape 
of  a  new  community-based  enterprise.  By  Lew  McCreary 


Mutual  Aid 

BUSINESS  ALLIANCES  Sometimes  it  makes  good  business 
sense  to  buddy  up  with  your  rivals.  The  Web  provides 
support  for  these  conditional  alliances.  By  Alex  Frankel 


Conflict  Resolution 

ONLINE  SALES  When  the  Web  becomes  your  hot  new  sales 
channel,  how  will  you  keep  your  traditional  channels  from 
shooting  you  in  the  foot?  Three  studies  in  caution... 

By  Sari  Kalin 


CIO 
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Chuck  Faust,  Vice  President  of  Operations;  Jeff  Jones,  Manager  of  IT  Planning;  Walter  Curd,  Director  of  IT  Applications,  Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc. 


With  SAP,  the  Fujitsu  supply  chain  works  as  fast  as  its  semiconductors. 

Order  cycle  times  shortened  from  14  days  to  one.  Customer  pull  cycles  met  in  four  hours. 
On-time  delivery  increased  to  87%.  Financial  close  times  cut  in  half.  That’s  just  part  of  how 
the  SAP  R/3™  supply  chain  management  solution  has  helped  Fujitsu  Microelectronics. 

Because  customers  judge  Fujitsu’s  delivery  performance  as  much  as  its  technology, 
an  optimized  supply  chain  is  mandatory.  Now,  the  company  is  looking  toward 
a  two-year  break-even  on  their  R/3  project  and  up  to  95%  on-time 
deliveries,  even  with  increased  growth  in  sales.  Thanks  to  SAP  Fujitsu’s 
business  is  moving  as  fast  as  its  technology.  For  more  information, 
visit  us  at  http://www.sap.com  or  call  1-800-283-1SAP. 


TeamSAP  is  a  new  initiative  of  people,  processes  and  products 
representing  SAP’s  total  commitment  to  customer  success. 


nr 

A  Better  Return  On  Information. 


All  other  product,  or  (ompiiiio  mentioned  in  ihi.  adverti.cmcui 


COLUMNS 


Shocking  Revelations 


CIO 


WebBusin 


NETREPRENEURS  By  lifting  the  veil  on  energy  prices, 
Energyworld  plugs  into  a  surging  new  market.  By  Anne  Stuart 


Perk  Up  Your  Site? 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Getting  the  right  attention  may  be 
better  than  getting  a  lot  of  attention.  Can  incentives  and  perks 
be  the  answer?  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Inside  Section  1 


24 


54 


Spreading  the  Word 

CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  For  marketers,  the  Web  isn’t  just  a 
great  place  for  public  business.  It’s  also  a  tool  for  improving 
internal  communication.  By  Jim  Sterne 

X  Marks  the  Spot 

POWER  SOURCE  XML  lets  Web 
developers  tag  information  so  it  says  what 
it  means  and  means  what  it  says. 

By  Mike  Carifio 


COVER  STORY:  OVERVIEW  Winners  of 
the  1998  Enterprise  Value  Awards  have 
what  it  takes. 

BLACK  &  VEATCH  The  database  Black  & 
Veatch  constructed  revolves  around 
shared  data,  not  just  drawings.  And  it’s 
laying  a  foundation  for  global  success. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  Standardized  low- 
end  distribution  technologies  help  Procter 
&  Gamble  penetrate  global  frontiers. 

TECH  DATA  CORP.  Tech  Data’s  sales 
application  using  the  Web  and  CDs 
transforms  the  way  it  sells. 


DEPARTMENTS 


U.S.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
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Home  Page 


AGENCY  The  EPA’s  Web-accessible 
databases  give  citizens  full  disclosure 
about  pollution  in  their  communities. 
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12 


In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher  •  New  on 
our  Web  site 


Threads 

No  Haggling,  No  Money  Down  • 
Off  the  CyberShelf  •  The  Term 
Paper  Terminator  •  Hum  a  Few 
Bars  and  I’ll  Download  It  • 

When  Good  Things  Happen  to 
Bad  Accountants 


STATE  STREET  GLOBAL  ADVISORS 

Facing  a  competitive  threat,  State 
Street  Global  Advisors  had  to  build 
a  new  customer  service  system  for 
retirement  plan  transactions. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPT.  OF  FINANCE 

The  Big  Apple  makes  the  bite  of  munici¬ 
pal  licensing  fees  less  painful. 


THINK  TANK  The  right  way  to  handle 
ERP  data  might  be  with  a  “data  deli,” 
where  customized  information  comes 
with  a  side  order  of  assistance. 


Index 
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TOTAL  CONTROL  GIVES  YOU  THE 

FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE. 


The  Total  Control  ''’  Remote  Access 
Concentrator  gives  you  the  power 
to  choose  the  best  remote  access 
solution  for  your  needs. 

You  can  choose  to  utilize  HiPer™ 
DSP  technology  to  support  up  to 
336  analog  or  ISDN  calls  in  8.75" 
of  rackmount  height.  You  can  use 
EdgeServer '  Pro  to  provide  appli¬ 
cations  like  NT  RAS,  multimedia, 
voice-over-IP,  Web  pages,  security, 
fax  services  and  firewall  right 
inside  the  Total  Control  chassis. 
And  you  can  take  advantage  of 
U.S.  Robotics  V.Everything"  and 
x2’756l<  modem  technology. 


“I  chose  Total  Control  for  minimal 
cost  of  ownership  with  maximum 
flexibility  for  the  future.” 


“I  chose  HiPer  technology 
to  handle  more  cal!  volume  without 
increasing  my  facility  space.” 

“I  chose  EdgeServer  Pro  to  utilize 
Windows®  NT™  running  applications 
like  multimedia  and  voice-over-IP  right 
inside  Total  Control.” 


What’s  more,  Total  Control’s 
future-proof  architecture  enables 
software  upgrades  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies  like  fax-over-IP.  No 
wonder  Total  Control  has  been 
the  backbone  to  leading  networks 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

Get  Total  Control... 

the  REMOTE  ACCESS 
PLATFORM  of  Choice.™ 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 

Participate  in  the  Double  Up 
Program'  and  save  up  to  $3,900 
off  list  price. 

For  more  information  or  to  get 
your  free  CD  ROM  that  lets  you 
build  your  own  virtual  Total 
Control  system,  call  1.800.877.7533 
ext.  6973  or  visit  hiper.3c0m.com. 

The  3Com  Conference  on 
information  Access  will  be  coming 
to  a  city  near  you.  See  Web  site 
for  details. 


Total  Control.  From  the  leader  in  networking. 
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HOME  PAGE 


Enter  Here... 


Not  here  exactly,  but  definitely  now.  as  marketers  of 

lottery  tickets  say,  you’ve  got  to  play  to  win.  The  final  deadline  for 
entering  the  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  competition  looms  later  this 
month — Feb.  20.  We’re  offering  shorter  odds  than  most  lotteries, 
since  we  feature  a  purely  meritocratic  selection  process.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  go  to  our  online  nomination  form — webbusiness.cio.com/50/S0 — and 
describe  your  ambitious,  innovative,  business-focused  intranet,  extranet  or  Inter¬ 
net  site.  Tell  us  why  it  represents  the  current  state  of 
the  art  in  Web  design  and  application  development, 
and  spell  out  the  business  value  it  delivers,  whether 
through  benefiting  your  customers,  your  employ¬ 
ees,  your  trading  partners  or  all  of  the  above.  The 
July  1  CIO  Web  Business  section  will  feature  the 
winning  entrants. 

As  inspiration,  check  out  this  month’s  contents. 
Among  the  offerings  is  a  two-piece  look  inside  the 
Web  development  activity  at  Denver-based  U  S 
West,  where  an  intranet,  dubbed  the  Global 
Village  (after  the  term  coined  by  communications 
theorist  Marshall  McLuhan)  is  evolving  into 
something  more  complicated  and  operationally 
useful  than  even  its  initiators  might  have  imag¬ 
ined.  Sherman  Woo,  director  of  U  S  West’s  Web 
development  team,  increasingly  practices  “neu¬ 
tron”  reengineering — leaving  the  legacy  systems 
essentially  intact  but  fronting  them  with  new 
“Webbified”  logic  that  endows  old  green-screen  apps  with  flexibility  and  extensi¬ 
ble  usefulness  they  never  before  possessed.  Woo  claims  to  find  it  ludicrous  that 
anyone  would  waste  so  much  as  an  erg  of  intellectual  energy  debating  Web  ROI; 
his  mantra  is  “do  it.” 

As  Senior  Writer  Sari  Kalin’s  story  demonstrates  (see  “Conflict  Resolution,” 
Page  28),  the  burgeoning  possibilities  also  come  with  a  warning.  Because  the  Web 
could  provide  a  business  with  the  means  to  sell  direct  to  its  end  customers,  that 
doesn’t  mean  every  business  should  proceed  willy-nilly.  Kalin  looks  at  channel 
conflict,  a  discomfiting  condition  of  business  in  the  squishy  interregnum  between 
the  dream  of  disintermediation  and  its  feasible  fulfillment.  Maybe  someday  large 
direct  sales  forces  will  be  downsized  to  a  few  highly  compensated  closers.  Maybe 
someday  distributor  networks  will  fade  to  irrelevancy.  Maybe  someday  all  of  the 
intermediary  value  propositions  will  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  a  perfectly 
responsive,  fully  integrated  Web. 

But  we  doubt  it.  And  it  certainly  hasn’t  happened  yet.  The  clear  message  of 
Kalin’s  story  is  that  businesses  need  to  have  a  prudent  plan  for  allowing  their  Web 
sites  to  complement  rather  than  offend  their  existing  channels. 

Is  your  Web  site  state-of-the-art  when  it  comes  to  resolving  conflicts  it  engen¬ 
ders?  Let  us  know  by  entering  the  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  competition:  web 
business,  cio.  com/5 0/50. 
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+1  703  206  5600  VARs/Resellers:  1  888  886  3810 

©  1997  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  WorldCom,  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved.  The  UUNET  logo  is  a  trademark. 


The  next 


make 
“break 


fifteen 


seconds 


People  visit  your  Web  site  to 
find  out  about  you.  If  they  encounter  a  high- 
performance,  reliable  site  —  they're  likely  to  ascribe 
those  attributes  to  your  company.  Unfortunately,  if  your  site 
is  slow,  or  down,  that  tells  them  something  too.  When  you  host 
at  UUNET,  your  servers  operate  in  a  bandwidth-rich  environment 
with  multiple  direct  connections  to  the  world's  largest  and  most 
sophisticated  Internet  network.  We  add  advanced  application  tools 
and  unmatched  operational  support,  to  create  hosting  designed 
specifically  for  businesses  with  a  serious  mission  for  their  Web 
sites.  The  chance  to  make  a  first  impression  comes  only  j 
once.  Make  sure  your  site  is  creating  the  right 
one.  Visit  us  at  www.uu.net/wb21 

or  call  1  800  465  7628.  I 


IN  MY  OPINION 


The  Customer 
Should  Be  King! 


I’M  WRITING  THIS  COLUMN  WHILE  on  vacation  with  my  family  at  the 
beautiful  Hyatt  Regency  Cerromar  Beach  Resort  &  Casino  in  Puerto 
Rico.  This  is  not  a  testimonial  for  Hyatt  but  rather  a  personal  glimpse  of 
the  importance  of  first-rate  customer  service.  It’s  also  a  wake-up  call  to 
CIOs  in  all  companies  to  understand  that  information  architecture  is 
only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  point  of  contact  with  the  customer. 

Hyatt  is  my  preferred  hotel  whenever  I  travel;  I  usually  receive  exceptional 
service.  Because  I  am  a  member  of  Hyatt’s  Gold  Passport  Program,  Hyatt’s 

databases  have  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  me.  They  know  what  rate  I 
should  pay  and  which  accommodations 
I  prefer — all  without  being  told.  But 
even  the  best  stumble.  On  this  parti¬ 
cular  occasion,  the  information  in  those 
databases  meant  little  to  the  check-in 
clerk.  The  rates  and  accommodations 
were  wrong,  and  we  were  initially 
denied  access  to  the  Regency  Club,  a  set 
of  services  for  members  of  the  Gold 
Passport  Program.  In  each  instance,  the 
room  clerk  disappeared  to  get  some¬ 
one’s  approval  for  adjustments. 

What  went  wrong?  No  matter  how 
comprehensive  your  database,  no 
matter  how  accurate  the  information 
contained  within  it,  the  human  infrastructure  must  properly  leverage  the  tech¬ 
nology  capabilities.  CIOs  and  their  staffs  can  create  the  world’s  greatest  data¬ 
base,  but  without  properly  training  the  employees  that  actually  use  the  system, 
the  system  becomes  worthless.  And  that  affects  the  bottom  line  in  two  ways: 
First,  IT  systems  focused  on  customer  service  and  customer  information  are 
among  the  hardest  and  costliest  to  do  well,  and  second,  customer  loyalty,  like 
money  in  the  bank,  can  be  withdrawn.  You  get  the  double  whammy.  Your  IT 
investment  isn’t  paying  its  way  and  you’re  losing  paying  customers. 

When  you  spend  money  on  a  vacation  for  a  family  of  four,  you  expect  a 
certain  level  of  service.  In  this  Information  Age,  no  enterprise  should  forget 
that  people  make  the  difference  between  a  great  vacation  experience  and  one 
best  forgotten.  Every  enterprise  should  ensure  that  its  information  systems 
provide  its  employees  with  access  to  the  information  needed  to  provide  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  even  euphoria. 

Don’t  worry  Hyatt — I’m  coming  back.  I  always  give  people  a  second 
chance.  Again,  your  comments  and  opinions  are  most  appreciated.  You  can 
e-mail  me  at  jleuy@cio.com. 

bfapu  u. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Group  Publis 
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New  On  Our  Web  Site 
Past  Articles  in  Full 

Curious  about  the  Web?  Wondering 
if  the  Internet  is  the  way  to  go  at 
your  company?  Visit  our  site  for 
answers  to  these  questions  and  for 
full-text  versions  of  past  articles 
from  CIO  Web  Business, 
webbusiness.  do.  com 

CIO  Job  Spotlight 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated 
regularly.  If  you're  looking  for 
a  job,  make  this  your  first  stop. 
www.  do.  com/jotw 

Become  the  Expert 

The  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  puts 
intellectual  capital  at  your  finger¬ 
tips.  You'll  discover  various  research 
tools  that  cover  IT  standards,  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  Internet.  Sample  our 
products  or  order  them  online. 
www.  do.  com/consultware/ 
alt_to_consult.html 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  ietters@do.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.do.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@do.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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You’re 
launching 
1  new  product. 
17  models. 
22  markets. 
All  changing. 
Again. 


r  i  T  p 

Nothing  should  hold  you  back. 


You  need  to  speed  past  barriers.  Smash  through 


obstacles.  Adapt.  Grow.  Enter  JBA  International.  We’re  already 


familiar  with  your  industry  landscape,  so  we  can  quickly  get  software 


in  your  hands  that  fits  the  changing  shape  of  your  business.  It’s  enterprise 


resource  planning  that  fits  your  vision.  So  you  have  the  flexibility  to  plan 


ahead.  Tie  processes  together.  Do  more,  in  less  time.  And  when  change  cuts 


you  off  (and  it  will),  modifying  our  component-based  technology  is 


as  easy  as  shifting  into  high  gear.  JBA  sees  your  big  picture, 


helping  you  get  where  you’re  going,  faster.  No  matter 
k,  what’s  around  the  corner. 


>  800-JBA-INTL  WWW.JBAINTL.COM  < 

JBA  puts  you  on  Easy  Street  with  ERP  joiutio/u 
for  Windows  NT,  AS/JOO  an<)  other  platform). 


Contact  us  for  the  free  ERP  guide,  “Integrating  The  Enterprise.  ” 


THREADS 


QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


No  Haggling,  No  Money  Down 


GENERAL  MOTORS  Corp.’s  new  Web  site 

strives  to  eliminate  two  things  that  most  car 
shoppers  hate:  trekking  from  dealer  to  deal¬ 
er  and  haggling  with  a  salesperson  to  get 
the  best  price. 

The  GM  BuyPower  Web 
site  (www.gmbuypower. 
com),  which  launched  in 
October,  provides 
detailed  information 
on  all  GM  models 
and  lets  users  match 
that  information 
against  the  compe¬ 
tition.  Customers  in 
California,  Oregon, 

Idaho  and  Washington 
can  use  the  site  to  find  a 
specific  car  on  a  dealer’s 
lot.  They  can  also  see 
the  dealer’s  best  price 
and  compare  it  with 
the  price  on  the  window 

sticker.  If  they  like  what  they  see,  users  can  set  up 
a  test  drive,  arrange  for  the  dealer  to  hold  a  car  or 
even  order  a  car  over  the  Web.  They  can  apply  for 
financing  and  calculate  an  estimated  monthly 
payment. 

The  idea  behind  the  site,  says  Charles  Kirk, 
information  officer  for  customer  experience  at 
GM,  is  not  to  replace  car  salespeople  but  to  help 
drive  traffic  to  them.  “Hopefully,”  says  Kirk, 

“the  customer  comes  onto  the  yard  presold.” 

Prospective  car  buyers  aren’t  the  only  people 
who  have  to  be  sold  on  the  site.  GM  dealers  must 
choose  to  sign  on  as  members,  a  privilege  that  is 


free  for  six  months.  GM  says  it  hasn’t  decided 
whether  it  will  eventually  charge  dealers  a 
membership  fee.  Carl  Chevrolet,  a  San 


Jose  dealership,  was  quick  to  sign  up,  and 
General  Sales  Manager  Don  Rickard  believes 
GM’s  huge  advertising  campaigns  along  with  the 
site’s  ability  to  let  buyers  see  his  inventory  will 
bring  in  new  car  buyers.  While  GM  BuyPower  is 
the  fifth  Web  site  with  which  Carl  Chevrolet  has 
been  affiliated,  Rickard  thinks  it  will  be  the  most 
lucrative. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  from  dealer  to  dealer 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they’ve  got,”  Rickard 
says.  “You  can  do  this  all  from  the  convenience 
of  your  home.”  -Sari  Kalin 


Economics  2001 

Forrester  Research  Inc.  predicts 
that  money  spent  on  Internet- 
related  business  will  reach  $354.2 
billion  by  2001.  The  chart  at  right 
shows  Forrester's  predictions  for 
different  segments  of  the  Internet 
economy ,  in  billions  of  dollars. 


Financial  services 


Consumer  retail 
Content  - 


Infrastructure 


Business  commerce 


Internet  access 


SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC. 
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TM 


INTEGRATED  WIRELE55  DATA  SOLUTION 


You  need  not  assume  the  lotus  position 
to  experience  transformation.  You  can 
attain  the  wireless  flexibility  you  desire 
with  VersiTAC™,  Motorola's  complete 
public  data  network  solution. 


Centered  around  your  unique 
communications  needs,  VersiTAC  also 
enables  you  to  integrate  a  private  data 
system  with  a  public  system  to  create 
one  network  solution. 


VersiTAC  elevates  the  virtues  of  operating 
on  a  public  wireless  network  by 
providing  a  total  answer — integrating 
applications,  devices  and  networks  with 
your  existing  wireline  system;  offering  a 
solution  entirely  supported  by  Motorola 
services.  Consultation. ..customer  care 
and  support.. .consolidated  billing. ..and 
more;  all  provided  through  a  single 
point  of  contact. 


So  relax.  Motorola's  wireless  experience 
has  brought  you  the  answer  you  seek, 
one  that  can  evolve  with  technology  and 
grow  with  your  business. 

You  need  not  remove  your  shoes  to 
expand  your  mobile  horizons.  You  can 
call  1-800-367-2346  x5050,  or  visit 
www.motorola.com  to  learn  more 
about  VersiTAC — the  enlightened 
answer  to  wireless  data  communications. 


MOTOROLA 


What  you  never  thought  possible.  "' 


THREADS 


Off  the  CyberShelf:  Triple  Play 


EADERS  WHO  HOPE  to  expand  their 
business  online  would  do  well  to  pick 
up  this  trio  of  books  on  corporate  Web 
use,  published  by  the  computer  publish¬ 
ing  division  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

The  primers  cover  the  fundamentals 
of  getting  online,  marketing  on  the 
Web  and  luring  customers  to  the 
online  store — processes  that 
prove  no  small  task  for  most 
organizations. 

Begin  with  The  Internet 
Strategic  Plan:  A  Step-by- 
Step  Guide  to  Connecting 
Your  Company ,  written  by 
Martin  A.  Schulman  and  Rick 
Smith.  This  work  lays  out  a 
plan  for  customized  Internet  pres¬ 
ence.  The  authors  assume  that  their 
readers  are  not  looking  for  a  quick 
fix  but  are  interested  in  devoting  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  serious  resources.  The 
tone  is  conversational,  and  the  purpose  is 
to  help  readers  avoid  creating  online  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  “a  black  hole  for  people,  money 
and  time.” 

The  Internet  Marketing  Plan ,  by  Kim  M. 
Bayne,  has  anecdotal  case  studies,  represen¬ 
tative  Web  sites  and  worksheets  and  exer¬ 
cises  that  allow  the  reader  to  weigh  various 
approaches,  evaluate  how  to  make  an 
informed  decision  on  budgeting  and,  most 
important,  decide  whether  to  spend  on 
Internet  marketing  at  all.  The  book  includes 
both  a  disk  and  multiple  questionnaires  to 
help  write  a  marketing  plan.  Bayne  exam¬ 
ines  the  prickly  issues  of  domain  name 
registration  and  meaningful  analysis  of 
Internet  market  statistics.  The  keys  to  know¬ 
ing  what  to  charge,  such  as  “click-through 
ratios”  and  “clickstream  analysis”  are 
explained  clearly. 

The  third  book,  Increasing  Hits  and 
Selling  More  on  Your  Web  Site,  by  Greg 
Helmstetter,  describes  how  the  Web  can  sus¬ 
tain  new  business  conducted  wholly  through  online  channels  and  also 
serve  as  an  adjunct  to  existing  business.  The  book  is  written  for  compa¬ 
nies  and  organizations  that  have  set  up  a  Web  site  to  increase  revenues  or 
otherwise  boost  business.  The  book  highlights  such  important  issues  as 
how  to  guide  customers  to  a  site  using  search  engines,  using  newsgroups, 
Net  etiquette  and  creating  links  to  your  site. 

Thankfully,  all  three  books  in  this  plain-spoken  trio  steer  clear  of  the 
hyperbole  that  plagues  many  of  the  current  Internet-related  books. 

-Alex  Frankel 


Increasing  Hits 
and  Selling  More 
on  Your  Web  Site 

By  Greg  Helmstetter 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1997 
$24.95 

The  Internet 
Marketing  Plan 

By  Kim  M.  Bayne 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1997 

$39.95 

The  Internet  Strategic 
Plan: A  Step-by-Step 
Guide  to  Connecting  Your 
Company 

By  Martin  A.  Schulman 
and  Rick  Smith 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1997 
$24.95 


The  Term  Paper 

Terminator  A  handful  of 

businesses  seem  to  have  been  born  for  the 
Web,  even  though  they  were  born  long 
before  the  Web  came  along.  Stockbrokers, 
pornographers  and  college  term  paper 
vendors  are  three  that  come  to  mind.  So 
far,  all  three  have  been  thriving  with  little 
hindrance  from  the  law,  but  now,  thanks 
to  the  legal  counsel  of  Boston  University, 
term  paper  vendors  may  flunk  a  crucial 
test.  Last  fall,  BU  filed  suit  in  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  against  eight  online  term  paper 
sellers  in  seven  states.  BU  Associate 
General  Counsel  Robert  B.  Smith  insists 
that  the  law  is  clear,  and  the  case  itself 
should  be  no  big  deal. 

"It's  the  Internet  that  gives  this  case 
sizzle,"  says  Smith.  "There  is  this  mythol¬ 
ogy  that  it  is  like  a  church  or  something 
and  can't  be  regulated. 

"It's  an  interesting  new  medium  but  to 
suggest  that  the  laws  that  we  have  don't 
apply  is  ludicrous.  The  statute  in  this  state 
makes  the  sale  of  term  papers  illegal." 

All  of  which.  Smith  believes,  will  be 
proved  when  the  case  comes  to  court  this 
winter.  One  thing  the  case  demonstrates, 
says  Smith,  is  that  using  the  Web  to  do 
business  has  its  pros  and  cons. 

"The  Internet  makes  it  easier  for  them 
to  do  business,"  he  says.  "But  it  also 
makes  it  easier  for  me  to  find  them." 

-ArtJahnke 


Winning  Is 
Everything 

Proud  of  your  Web  site  or  intranet? 
Pleased  with  its  business  value?  Want 
to  find  out  how  it  measures  up  to 
other  sites  like  it?  Then  enter  the 
second  annual  CIO  Web  Business 
50/50  competition.  The  100  winning 
Web  sites  and  intranets  will  be 
featured  in  the  July  1998  CIO  Web 
Business  section.  To  enter,  visit  our 
Web  site  at  webbusiness.cio.com  or 
contact  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449. 
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CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CIO  MAGAZINE 


Keynote  Presenter 

T  om  Peters 


April  26-29,  1998 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships 

CIO  Communications,  Inc.  •  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701  •  800  366-0246  •  www.cio.com 


Conference  Overview 


CIO 


Contents 

Conference  Overview 

Lynda  Rosenthal  and  Joseph  L.  Levy 

The  Partnership  Pathway 

Applying  IT  to  business  partnerships 

Agenda 

Detailed  information  about 
general  sessions,  business  briefings, 
scheduled  meals  and  activities 
throughout  the  conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our 
Corporate  Hosts,  an  exclusive 
group  of  innovative,  visionary 
companies,  will  display  a  wide  range 
of  solutions  that  address  strategic 
and  operational  IT  issues. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a 
companion  get-acquainted  breakfast, 
stretch  and  tone  class,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  The  Compan¬ 
ion  Program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  keynote 
presentation  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online 
enrollment  form  at  www.cio.com 
or  complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720.  You  may  also  call 
us  toll-free  at  800  366-0246. 


Alliances  among  strategic  business  partners,  key  customers  and 
sought-after  employees  are  being  powered  by  information 
technology  and  the  CIO.  This  new  responsibility,  as  well  as  innovative 
approaches  to  these  partnerships,  will  be  examined  at  the  latest 

CIO  Perspectives  conference.  The  Powerful  IT  Organization:  Forging 
Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships,  April  26-29, 1998  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Explore  how  IT  executives  can  leverage  their  roles  to  create  leadership 
initiatives  that  drive  strategic  alliances,  strengthen  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  expand  and  challenge  business  expectations,  attracting  and 
retaining  the  highest  level  of  professional  staff. 

Keynote  presenter  Tom  Peters,  president.  The  Tom  Peters  Group ,  and 
author.  The  Circle  of  Innovation,  will  examine  innovative  business 
strategies  and  how  CIOs  manage  them.  Other  featured  presenters 
include  Ralph  J.  Szygenda,  vice  president  and  CIO,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Peter  DeLisi,  founder  and  president.  Organizational 
Strategies  and  Hal  J.  Upbin,  president,  Kellwood  Company.  Our  confer¬ 
ence  moderator  will  once  again  be  Jim  Wetherbe,  director,  MIS 
Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Federal  Express  Professor  of 
Excellence,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research,  University  of  Memphis. 
Please  read  the  agenda  on  the  following  pages  and  see  the  other  experts 
you'll  meet  in  Orlando. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www. cio.com /conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720.  Questions?  Call  us  at 
800  366-0246.  If  you  want  to  learn  about  making  your  organization 
more  powerful,  register  now! 

Regards, 

Lynda  Rosenthal 
Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 

PS.  Don't  miss  your  chance  to  win  exciting  and  valuable  products  on 
Wednesday.  You  must  be  present  to  win! 


President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 


The  Partnership  Pathway 

By  Megan  Santosus 

Applying  information  technology  to  support  the  goals  of  the  business  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  on 
any  CIO’s  agenda.  Yet,  the  pledge  to  align  IT  with  the  business  has  taken  on  the  familiar  ring  of  a  mantra: 
Many  CIOs  say  it  with  conviction,  but  they  don’t  know  what  it  means  or  how  to  accomplish  it. 


Think  of  business  /IT  alignment  as  a  destination,  and 
CIOs  as  the  pilots  who  need  to  consult  a  road  map  to 
get  there.  Simply  implementing  technology  —  no 
matter  how  cutting  edge  —  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
because  sooner  or  later  every  business  on  the  block  can 
buy  the  same  off-the-shelf 
software  or  link  up  to  the  same 
high-speed  network.  Successful 
alignment  efforts  begin  and  end 
with  strong  partnerships, 
between  not  only  IS  and  the 
business,  but  encompassing 
customers  and  suppliers  as  well. 

In  organizations  where  informa¬ 
tion  technology  is  a  critical 
component  to  ongoing  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategic  initiatives, 

CIOs  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of 
effective  partnerships. 

Consider  the  case  of  Ralph 
Szygenda,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  General  Motors  Corp.  At 
GM  since  June  1996,  Szygenda  is 
spearheading  an  effort  to  build  an  IS  group  that  can 
standardize  processes  and  systems  across  business 
units,  slash  costs  by  millions  of  dollars,  collect  and 
distribute  customer  information  and  shave  months  off 
production  cycles.  Tough  goals  certainly,  but  made  all 
the  tougher  when  factoring  in  GM's  size;  more  than 
600,000  employees,  nearly  $165  billion  in  revenues  and 
an  IT  budget  of  about  $4.5  billion. 


If  anyone  needs  a  talent  for  building  partnerships,  it's 
Szygenda.  He  spent  much  of  his  first  months  on  the 
job  hiring  business  unit  and  regional  CIOs  who  help 
spread  the  word  and  implement  the  mission  at  GM's 
seven  business  units. 

At  every  level  of  GM,  IT  is  seen 
as  a  way  to  help  the  world's 
largest  company  stay  nimble 
and  flexible  —  strategic 
necessities  in  the  cutthroat 
automotive  industry. 
Szygenda's  role  is  a  high- 
profile  one  that  requires  adept 
leadership  skills  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  how  technol¬ 
ogy  can  support  business 
imperatives. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  his 
challenge,  Szygenda  may  have 
one  thing  easier  than  his 
counterparts:  Reporting  to 
GM's  vice  chairman,  he 
regularly  commands  an 
audience  at  the  highest  levels.  Other  CIOs  may  have  to 
work  hard  just  to  be  heard  by  executive  management. 
As  a  result,  learning  to  communicate  effectively  is  one 
of  the  top  prerequisites  CIOs  need  if  they  want  to  form 
productive  partnerships. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  director  of  the  MIS  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  feels  that  CIOs  have  not 
placed  as  much  emphasis  on  communication  skills  as 


Eighty  percent  of 
problems  in  relationships  are 
due  to  misunderstandings/ * 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


Self-described  gadfly 
Tom  Peters  has 
recently  written  The 
Circle  of  Innovation,  the 
latest  addition  to  his 
line  of  management 
books  that  include  In  Search  of 
Excellence,  Thriving  on  Chaos  and 
Liberation  Management.  As  the  title 
suggests,  this  time  around  Peters 
is  interested  in  exploring  the  ins 
and  outs  of  innovation.  Just  what 
is  innovation?  And  how  do 
organizations  instill  a  culture 
that  excels  at  innovation? 

Below  are  some  of  the  tenets 
Peters  ascribes  to  innovative 
organizations: 

•  Innovative  organizations  seek 
to  create  new  markets,  often 
through  acquiring  smaller 
players.  The  current  merger 
mania  —  when  the  goal  is 
simply  to  buy  marketshare  — 
can  often  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive  to  innovation  efforts. 

•  Sometimes  forgetting  is  better 
than  learning.  Innovative 
companies  don’t  have  a 

“not  invented  here”  culture. 

By  “forgetting”  organizational 
legacies,  companies  can  free 
up  people  to  think  about 
completely  news  ways  of 
doing  business. 

•  Organizations  need  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from 
sports  teams  and  Hollywood 
producers.  Peters  calls  such 
organizations  that  create 
customer-focused  teams 
“talent-based  enterprises.” 

Peters  will  tell  you  how  to 
encourage  innovation  in  your 
organization. 


they  should.  "Eighty  percent  of 
problems  in  relationships  are  due 
to  misunderstandings/'  Wetherbe 
asserts.  "If  CIOs  did  a  better  job 
of  understanding  their  peers  and 
explaining  where  IT  fits  in,  a 
majority  of  their  problems  would 
go  away." 

In  general,  CIOs  need  to  better 
explain  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  within  their  organizations  and 
how  technology  will  help  them 
accomplish  their  objectives  and 
those  of  the  organization.  "CIOs 
really  have  to  change  their 
attitude,"  Wetherbe  says. 
"Creating  win/win  situations 
requires  good  listening  and 
presentation  skills." 

Sound  a  lot  like  what  sales 
people  do?  That's  the  idea, 
according  to  Pete  DeLisi, 
president  of  Organizational 
Strategies,  a  consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  strategy  develop¬ 
ment.  DeLisi  believes  that  CIOs 
need  to  market  themselves  and 
demonstrate  the  value  of  IT  in 
order  to  be  able  to  build  strong 
relationships.  Once  those 
relationships  are  established, 
CIOs  will  find  that  they  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to 
become  organizational  leaders.  In 
particular,  DeLisi  views  knowl¬ 
edge  management  and  strategic 
planning  as  prime  areas  where 
CIOs  can  take  leadership 
positions,  because  they  are 
natural  components  of  running 
an  IT  shop. 


Before  CIOs  can  seize  such  an 
opportunity,  they  have  to  do 
some  basic  groundwork.  For 
starters,  DeLisi  says  that  CIOs 
spend  too  little  time  with  internal 
clients,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
communicate  effectively.  "CIOs 
should  spend  20  percent  of  their 
time  with  internal  clients,  and 
most  don't,"  he  says.  And  of 
those  CIOs  who  do  spend  that 
kind  of  time  face-to-face  with 
clients,  it's  often  when  there's  a 
crisis  and  they're  simply  putting 
out  fires. 

Such  reactive  relationships  can't 
be  the  foundation  of  productive 
partnerships,  DeLisi  maintains. 
When  CIOs  are  reacting  to 
problems,  there's  little  time  to 
spend  sitting  down  with  clients 
and  listening  to  their  needs  or 
observing  how  they  work.  "Just 
spending  time  with  clients  to  see 
what's  going  on  should  be  part 
and  parcel  of  how  CIOs  work," 
he  says.  Contrary  to  being 
unproductive,  time  spent  with 
clients  can  lead  to  positive, 
serendipitous  discoveries  that 
could  never  happen  if  CIOs 
remain  behind  their  desks. 

When  solid  relationships  are 
established,  only  then  can  CIOs 
set  out  on  the  road  to  reaching 
IT/business  alignment.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  businesses  are  no  longer 
preoccupied  with  using  IT  to  cut 
costs  or  become  more  efficient. 
What's  essential  for  businesses 
these  days,  is  innovation  and 


customer-focused  operations, 
according  to  management  expert 

Tom  Peters. 

In  Peters'  latest  book,  The  Circle  of 
Innovation,  he  highlights  the 
characteristics  of  successful 
companies  and  what  makes  them 
innovative.  Among  other  things, 
Peters  contends  that  customer 
self-service  (i.e.,  Federal  Ex¬ 
press),  and  adding  value  through 
talented  project  teams  (much  like 
how  Hollywood  makes  movies), 
are  the  hallmarks  of  innovative, 
strong  companies.  While 
information  technology  — 
and  CIOs  by  association  — 
are  important  elements  in  the 
innovation  equation,  Peters 
places  a  huge  emphasis  on 
creating  the  right  culture 
where  innovation  can  thrive. 

(See  sidebar.) 

Birute  Regine  and  Roger  Lewin 

are  also  concerned  with  the 
cultural  side  of  business. 
Specifically,  Regine,  who  is  a 
developmental  psychologist,  and 
Lewin,  who  is  an  associate  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,  are  interested  in 
applying  the  laws  of  complexity 
theory  to  businesses  and  how 
management  decisions  are  made. 

Complexity  theory  is  a  staple 
among  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  but  is  relatively 
new  to  management.  In  essence, 
complexity  theory  emphasizes 


the  importance  of  figuring  out 
the  underlying  relationships  and 
rules  that  occur  in  large,  seem¬ 
ingly  chaotic  systems.  An 
understanding  of  such  relation¬ 
ships  and  rules  often  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  basic  patterns  that 
can  be  used  to  predict  behavior 
and  events. 


Learning  to  communicate 
effectively  is  one  of  the  top 
prerequisites  CIOs  need.* 


Regine  and  Lewin  are  examining 
how  complexity  theory  relates  to 
relationships  —  both  within  and 
among  organizations.  "What  are 
the  relationships  among  people 
and  what  kind  of  simple  rules 
within  an  organization  do  people 
follow?"  Regine  asks  rhetorically. 
If  innovation  is  prized  in  an 
organization,  for  example,  but 
failure  is  not  tolerated,  then 
"rules"  dictate  that  few  people 
will  go  the  extra  mile  toward 
achieving  innovative  break¬ 
throughs. 


Regine  and  Lewin  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  book  that  will  explore, 
from  the  CEO  on  down,  what 
it's  like  to  be  in  an  organization. 
"We  want  to  help  lead  people  to 
an  awareness  of  organizational 
rules,  so  that  creativity  among 
employees  is  enhanced," 

Regine  says. 

In  addition  to  creativity,  Regine 
asserts  that  employees  need  to 
share  a  sense  of  contributing  to 
the  success  of  their  organizations 
by  feeling  as  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  affect  the  bottom 
line.  "We're  moving  away  from  a 
command-and-control  paradigm 
to  one  that  emphasizes  care-and- 
connection,"  she  asserts.  More 
than  most  executives,  CIOs  have 
an  understanding  of  what  makes 
a  complex  system  tick.  And 
therein  lies  their  opportunity  to 
lead  their  organizations  into  the 
next  millennium. 


CIO] 


Megan  Santosus  is  Features  Editor, 
Web  &  Print  at  CIO  magazine.  She  can 
be  reached  at  santosus@cio.com. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


MONDAY,  APRIL  27 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:15  a.m.  -  8:20  a.m. 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


$ 


8:20  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Partnering  Through 
Communication 


$ 


Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 

University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express  Professor 
of  Excellence 

Director 
Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 

University  of  Memphis 

Stanford  University's  survey  of  their 
most  successful  MBAs  asked  them  to 
reflect  on  the  single  most  important 
skill  resulting  in  their  success. 
Communication  skills  was  the 
answer.  It  turns  out  that  80%  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  our  personal 
and  professional  relationships  are 
due  to  misunderstandings.  Eliminate 
those,  and  80%  of  the  problems  go 
away.  This  session  will  draw  from 
Dr.  Wetherbe's  thought-provoking 
book  So,  What's  Your  Point?  to 
provide  practical,  straight-forward 
suggestions  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 


This  author's  most  recent  book 
will  be  distributed  at  the 
conference. 


9:30  a.m.  -10:30  a.m. 

Imagine:  The  Collaboration  of 
Technology  and  Creativity 

Bran  Ferren 

Executive  Vice  President 
Creative  Technology 

Disney  Imagineering 

Bran  Ferren  sits  on  the 
cusp  between  the  worlds  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  creativity  and  entertainment.  In 
Ferren's  view,  the  changes  in  the 
world  economy  and  this  new 
technological  society  are  all  part  of  a 
larger  story.  As  the  Internet  evolves, 
so  does  our  ability  to  tell  stories,  and 
to  have  real  impact  on  our  world. 
Embracing  the  creative  mind  gives 
people  the  opportunity  to  invent  their 
own  jobs  and  evolve  their  own 
futures.  This  session  will  explore  the 
implications  of  creativity  and 
information  technology.  Ferren  will 
share  how  he  has  brought  some  of  the 
greatest  technological  minds  of  our 
time  to  collaborate  with  him  at 
Disney  Imagineering  and  how  he 
captures  and  attracts  imaginations. 

10:30  a.m.  - 11:00  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


11:00  a.m.  -  noon 

Winning  Strategies  for  IS  Staffing: 
How  to  Attract,  Develop  and  Hold 
onto  the  Right  People 

Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Rick  Swanborg 

President 

ICEX 

With  the  current  ongoing  staffing 
crisis,  it's  more  important  than  ever 
that  CIOs  know  they  are  investing 
their  recruiting  and  training  dollars 
in  the  right  people  and  skill  sets. 

This  session  will  present  the  results 
of  a  new  survey  conducted  by  CIO 
Communications  and  ICEX  as  part  of 
our  Best  Practice  series.  We'll  explore 
changing  organizational  models 
and  the  different  types  of  skill  sets 
needed  in  the  new  environment. 

You  will  learn  how  to  conduct  a 
gap  analysis  on  current  and  future 
positions,  as  well  as  which  practices 
are  most  effective  for  filling  your 
own  skills  gap. 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:15  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

The  General  Motors  Story: 
Organizing  to  Achieve 

Ralph  J.  Szygenda 

Vice  President 
CIO 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Alliances  and  partner¬ 
ships  between  IT  and  its  customers 
and  suppliers  are  critical  for  the 
successful  integration  of  IT  and  the 
organization's  business  goals.  Key 
elements  in  fostering  these  needed 
relationships  are  the  architecture  of 
the  organization  and  IT  processes. 
General  Motors  offers  a  case  history 
on  organizational  design  where 
business,  technology  and  customer 
relationship  accountabilities  are 
matrixed.  Together  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  develop  the  internal 
and  external  relationships  necessary 


to  fully  understand  functional 
business  processes  and  goals,  and 
assure  alignment  between  IT 
solutions  and  business  objectives. 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:15  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:45  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Creating  Security  on  the 
Electronic  Frontier 

Christine  Varney 

Partner 
Director 

Internet  Practice  Group 

Hogan  &  Hartson  LLP 

Formerly,  Commissioner 
to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

Join  Christine  Varney  for  a  candid 
discussion  of  the  four  components  of 
trust,  why  they  are  important  to  the 
success  of  electronic  commerce  and 
how  the  government  will  partner 
with  business  to  ensure  it.  This 
session  will  explore  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  implementing  standards 
and  regulations  required  to  guarantee 
security  for  electronic  business 
transactions  and  who  should 
determine  them.  Varney  will  share 
insights  from  her  assignment  on 
President  Clinton's  Critical 
Infostructure  Commission  and  her 
appointment  as  Commissioner  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


8:45  a.m.  - 10  a.m. 

The  Intranet  Hits  Hyperdrive 

Moderator 

Lew  McCreary 

Editorial  Director 

CIO  Magazine 

Panelists 

Ron  Aderhold 

Vice  President 
Internet  and  E-Commerce 
Technologies  and  Strategies 

National  City  Corporation 

Tim  Horgan 

Vice  President 
Technology 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Predictions  that  the  Web  might  one 
day  become  the  enterprise  operating 
system  are  less  far-fetched  today  than 
ever  before.  At  many  organizations, 
intranets  that  were  originally 
conceived  as  common  repositories  for 
publishing  and  sharing  business 
information  are  quickly  adding  new 
richness  and  value  in  the  form  of 
operational  functionality.  More  and 
more,  intranets  are  tools  for  knowing 
and  doing,  not  just  for  storing.  A  Web 
front  end  can  endow  legacy  applica¬ 
tions  with  unimagined  flexibility, 
usefulness  and  extensibility,  and 
Web-based  programming  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  accomplish 
"neutron  reengineering."  This  panel 
will  explore  the  Intranet's  maturation 
into  a  powerful  transactional  and 
operational  platform. 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:30  a.m.  - 11:15  a.m. 

Business  Briefings 

11:30  a.m.  - 12:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


■ 


3:15  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

The  Circle  of  Innovation 

Tom  Peters 

|C| _  J|  The  Tom  Peters  Group 

Author 

™  ”  The  Circle  of  Innovation 

The  world  of  business  is  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  state  of  chaos  in  which  constant 
innovation  is  the  only  survival  strategy 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  argues  Tom  Peters,  gadfly, 
curmudgeon,  corporate  cheerleader, 
capitalist  pig  and  Ur-guru  (guru  of 
gurus)  of  management.  Peters  will  give 
ideas  and  tools  to  survive  in  the 
tumultuous  years  ahead,  showing  how 
the  "winners"  deal  proactively  with 
revolutionary  changes  by  promoting 
the  human  imagination,  fostering 
service  loyalty  and  eliminating 
corporate  dullness  by  leading  with 
passion  and  embracing  organizations 
as  powerful  knowledge  networks. 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Tom  Peters 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29 

7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Complexity  in  Business: 

As  if  People  Matter 

Roger  Lewin 

Associate  of  the  Peabody 
Museum 

Harvard  University 

Author 

Complexity,  Life  at  the 
Edge  of  Chaos 

Birute  Regine 

Developmental  Psychologist 

The  new  bottom  line 
of  business  is  relation¬ 
ships  —  within  organiza¬ 
tions  and  between  organizations. 
Complexity  theory  tells  us  that  if  we 


paid  as  much  attention  to  social 
processes  —  building  trusting 
relationships,  attending  to  connec¬ 
tions  and  disconnections  in  an 
organization  —  as  we  do  statistics, 
structures  and  demographics,  our 
organizations  would  be  more  creative, 
effective,  productive  and  profitable. 
For  the  twenty-first  century,  the 
cutting-edge  question  is  what 
business  ecosystem,  what  web  of 
business  relationships,  does  your 
company  operate  in? 

9  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Managing  IT  to  Achieve  Excellence 
in  the  21st  Century 

Hal  Upbin 

^  ^  President 

Kellwood  Company 

f  Hal  Upbin  was  respon¬ 

sible  for  creating  Vision 
2000,  a  performance  improvement 
program  that  encompasses  all 
Kellwood  Company  business  units, 
leveraging  the  company's  size  on  the 
"buy  side"  and  reengineering 
business  processes  not  visible  to  the 
customer  in  order  to  perform  better, 
faster  and  more  economically.  This 
presentation  will  detail  the  pressures 
that  led  to  the  development  of  Vision 
2000,  its  goals,  objectives,  scope  and 
results  to  date.  Upbin  will  reveal  how 
Kellwood  has  used  supply  chain 
efficiencies  and  consolidations  to 
improve  its  business  performance, 
which  contributed  to  its  stock  price 
more  than  doubling  in  18  months. 

9:45  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

CEOs  Look  at  the  IT  Function 

Peter  DeLisi 

Founder  and  President 

Organizational  Strategies 

As  we  scan  the  IT  arena, 
we  see  repeated  evidence 
that  the  IT  organization  does  not 
receive  the  respect  that  it  deserves. 
This  "gap  problem"  —  a  gap  that 
exists  in  most  organizations  between 
the  value  that  the  IT  organization 
provides  and  the  perception  of  that 
value  —  may  be  caused  by  the 
inability  of  senior  IT  executives  to 
both  recognize  the  expectations  that 


CEOs  have  of  them  and  to  perform 
at  that  level.  This  session  will  detail 
the  results  of  a  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity  study  and  will  offer  some 
practical  advice  that  IT  executives 
can  use  to  further  their  relationship 
with  their  CEO  and  the  senior 
management  team. 

10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.  - 11:45  a.m. 

General  Session 

11:45  a.m. 

Prize  Drawings 

Noon 

Closing  Remarks 

Jim  Wetherbe 


BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 

Building  Powerful  Partnerships 
with  Data 


Andy  Griebel 

M  W  tA  Director  of  Channel/ Market 

Development 

Acxiom  Corporation 

Companies  today  are 
focused  on  1:1  marketing  tactics  that 
allow  them  to  cement  customer 
relationships.  Concepts  such  as  the 
thin  data  warehouse,  real-time  access 
to  external  demographic  and 
psychographic  data,  and  common 
customer  keys  have  become  a  reality. 
As  CIO,  you  are  uniquely  positioned 
to  deliver  these  newest  capabilities 
to  your  end  users,  including  forging 
partnerships  with  marketing  and 
other  business  groups  to  deliver 
timely  and  appropriate  data  to 
facilitate  strategic  and  tactical 
decision  making.  In  this  session, 
we'll  explore  ways  to  enhance 
your  picture  of  the  marketplace, 
re-connect  with  missing  customers 
and  other  opportunities  to  build 
partnerships  that  deliver 
business  impact. 


IT:  Facilitating  the  Growth  of 
People  and  Business  Partnerships 


James  J.  Ryan 

Vice  President 
Information  Management 
Group 

Data  General  Corporation 


The  business  world  is  moving 
rapidly  to  an  all-electronic  mode  of 
operation  at  the  same  time  that 
relationships  are  getting  increasingly 
complex  —  companies  often  compete 
in  one  area  and  partner  in  others.  IT 
is  clearly  the  driving  force  in 
deploying  systems  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  people  and  business 
partnerships  in  this  new  environ¬ 
ment.  Using  Data  General  as  a  case 
study,  this  presentation  will  provide 
a  framework  as  well  as  implementa¬ 
tion  pointers  for  deploying  the 
necessary  components  to  enable  the 
new  world  of  business:  network 
infrastructure,  open  systems 
architecture,  data  warehousing, 

EDI,  Internet  and  intranets  and 
electronic  commerce. 


The  CIO  is  the  CEO  of  the 
Future  —  Leveraging  the 
Knowledge  Within 


Phil  Andrews 

Vice  President 
Corporate  Office  of  Strategy 

EDS 


Todd  Carlson 

CIO 

EDS 


More  than  ever  before,  the  needs  of 
the  future  are  encouraging  CIOs  to 
think  and  behave  as  strategists  and 
business  leaders.  The  future  will 
require  an  enormous  ability  to 
master  information  and  knowledge 
of  the  enterprise,  both  as  key 
elements  of  the  infrastructure  and  as 
assets  of  the  enterprise.  In  addition 
to  their  ongoing  focus  on  key  issues 
such  as  core  capabilities,  skills  and 
competencies  and  electronic  affinity 
groups,  CIOs  are  playing  an 


increasing  role  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  burgeoning 
enterprise  knowledge  management 
endeavors.  In  this  two-part  session, 
Andrews  and  Carlson  will  explore 
the  role  of  the  CIO  as  the  CEO  of  the 
future,  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  CIO's  role  in  knowledge 
management  initiatives. 

Using  Information  T echnology  to 
Eliminate  the  Boundaries  of  Time 
and  Distance 


William  Hewitt 

Vice  President 
Worldwide  Marketing 

Hyperion  Software 


Hyperion's  client,  Young  & 

Rubicam's  mission  is  simply 
stated  —  to  be  their  clients'  most 
valued  business  partner  for  building 
brand  recognition.  When  you  are 
serving  a  multi-national  customer 
base  from  over  350  offices  around  the 
globe,  this  is  not  a  simple  feat.  The 
agency's  technology  infrastructure 
enables  them  to  communicate, 
collaborate  and  coordinate  its 
international  operations  despite 
unique  local  requirements  and 
dissimilar  financial  systems.  This 
case  study  will  explore  how  Y&R  has 
achieved  productive,  profitable  local 
operations  while  still  being  able  to 
gather  information  from  many 
dissimilar  systems  to  get  a  global 
view  of  its  business,  allowing  them  to 
make  more  informed  decisions  and 
react  quickly  to  change,  and  how 
Y&R  forges  partnerships  with  its 
clients  who  depend  on  the  agency's 
ability  to  understand  both  regional 
and  international  views  of  their 
programs. 

Real  Time  Intrusion  Detection 


Alan  Fideli 

Manager 

Internet  Emergency 
Response  Service 

IBM  Corporation 


As  companies  increase  their  Internet 
use,  linking  legacy  systems  to  Web 
transactions,  there  is  a  greater  need 


for  confidence  in  the  security 
protection  for  corporations  and  for 
the  customers  they  serve.  It  is  not 
enough  to  protect  the  network 
perimeter  with  firewalls,  you  must 
also  be  capable  of  intercepting 
intruders  in  real  time  —  and  to  use 
that  information  to  become  better 
informed  about  the  real  threat  in 
using  Internet  commerce.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Critical 
Infrastructure  Protection  has  also 
pointed  out  the  need  for  better 
sharing  of  threat  data  across  the 
industry.  This  can't  happen  effectively 
until  industry  has  better  up-to-the 
minute  awareness  of  intrusion 
attempts,  and  more  success  at 
thwarting  attacks.  This  presentation 
provides  management  insight  of 
the  state  of  the  art  with  Real  Time 
Intrusion  Detection,  and  highlights 
issues  and  opportunities  to  use 
this  technology  to  permit  greater 
confidence  with  Internet 
connectivity. 

There  Is  No  New  Money  on  the 
Internet  —  But  Opportunity 
Abounds! 

Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 

*  Worldwide  Internet 

Companies  have  discovered  that  the 
Internet  is  not  a  place  to  strike  it  rich 
instantly.  The  chief  opportunity  is  to 
capture  cost  savings  or  additional 
market  share  from  existing  invest¬ 
ments  and  purchases  that  can  be 
traced  to  traditional,  non-Internet 
channels.  The  steady  growth  in 
numbers  of  Internet  access  devices 
and  users  will  cause  spending  to 
increase  from  $3  billion  worldwide  to 
more  than  $220  billion  in  2001.  In 
response,  companies  are  investing  in 
intranet  extensions  of  their  corporate 
infrastructures  to  increase  employee 
productivity,  adding  extranets  for 
suppliers  and  distributor  relation¬ 
ships  and  building  up  their  Internets 
to  project  their  presence  into  the 
customer  marketplace.  Strategic 
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alliances  are  being  tested  and 
expanded  to  support  this  revolution¬ 
ary  change  in  business  development. 
This  session  will  explore  the  ways 
these  investments  and  partnerships 
can  work  together,  forming  a 
seamless  information  marketplace 
for  the  company's  products  and  an 
information-rich  channel  of 
productivity  for  employees  and 
business  partners. 

Business  Agility:  The  Key  to  Valued 
Partnerships 

Claude  Wimberly 

Director 

Enterprise  Marketing 

Intel  Corporation 

Forging  successful 
relationships  that  cross  company 
lines  depends  on  your  ability  to 
deliver  value.  A  flexible,  adaptable 
computing  infrastructure  empowers 
you  to  meet  your  customers' 
dynamic  demands.  High-perfor¬ 
mance,  low-cost  processing  power, 
combined  with  the  broadest  range  of 
tuned  and  optimized  applications, 
offer  IT  organizations  a  new  entry- 
point  for  solving  business  critical 
computing  problems.  This  session 
will  study  how  a  leading  company 
has  increased  its  business  agility  by 
adopting  industry  standards-based 
computing  technologies,  and  will 
examine  how  to  incorporate  lean 
clients,  network  PCs,  workgroup 
servers  and  business  critical  systems 
to  build  an  agile  IT  environment, 
thus  enabling  stronger  partnerships. 

Double  Your  IT  Capacity  Without 
Increasing  Your  Budget 

Rick  Pleczko 

Senior  Vice  President 
Product  Management  and 
Business  Development 

LBMS,  Inc. 

Imagine  that!  You  could  complete 
projects  faster.  Improve  product 
quality.  Even  deliver  more  value  to 
the  business.  What's  the  secret? 
Companies  that  pay  attention  to 
process  and  project  fundamentals 
experience  productivity  gains  of 
100%  or  more  versus  the  average 


performer.  Improving  the  ability  to 
deliver  projects  consistently  on-time 
and  in-budget  is  the  most  important 
effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  The  key  to 
better  project  delivery  is  leveraging 
standardized  and  reusable  best- 
practice  processes.  This  session  will 
explore  the  strategies,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  payback  of  best-practice 
project  management  for  break¬ 
through  business  impact. 

Technology  as  a  Competitive 
Advantage 

Presented  by  Lucent  Technologies 

As  the  struggle  for  customer's 
attention  (and  dollars)  intensifies, 
businesses  everywhere  strive  to 
develop  new  advantages  that  give 
them  a  "leg  up"  on  the  competition. 
The  delivery  of  information  in  a 
timely  manner  is  one  way  that  the  IT 
professional  of  today  is  crucially 
involved.  But  is  this  enough?  The  IT 
professional  for  the  21st  century  will 
increasingly  seek  new  ways  of  doing 
business  and  new  technologies  that 
allow  their  companies  to  continually 
lower  operating  costs,  enable  new 
applications  and  provide  better 
customer  service.  This  session  will 
discuss  new  technologies  (including 
those  blending  voice,  video  and 
data)  and  highlight  various  customer 
scenarios  where  forward-thinking 
companies  have  expanded  and 
enhanced  their  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  and  delivered  creative  ways  of 
doing  business. 


actively  collaborate  on  day-to-day 
business  operations.  This  requires 
particular  attention  to  management, 
technical  and  content  requirements. 
Reconciling  the  needs  of  the 
technical  and  non-technical  contribu¬ 
tor  for  freedom  to  publish  and  the 
flexibility  to  use  the  tools  of  choice, 
along  with  the  corporations'  need  for 
automation  and  process  control 
remains  the  challenge  for  CIOs. 

Learn  how  corporations  like 
Chrysler,  Nations  Bank  and  America 
Online  are  maximizing  their 
contributors'  potential  using  MKS 
Web  Integrity  to  achieve  their 
business  goals. 

New  Dimensions  in  the 
Data  Center 

Bob  Witt 

Vice  President 
Information  Services 
CIO 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

In  this  session,  you  will  explore 
paths  to  a  data  center  infrastructure 
that  supports  widely  differing 
application  workloads,  radically 
variable  user  profiles  and  rapidly 
changing  business  requirements. 
Consider  the  practical  issues  around 
implementing  tried-and-true  data 
center  disciplines  and  service  level 
agreements  within  an  "open"  data 
center  environment. 

Business  Briefings  will 
also  be  offered  by: 


Bay  Networks,  Inc. 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 

Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 
Compuware  Corporation 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

_  .  ,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Corporations  coordinate 

activities  and  achieve  business  goals 
by  using  information.  If  the  Web  is 
effectively  exploited  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  tool,  corporations  can  leverage 
billions  of  dollars  already  invested  in 
existing  data  and  empower  employ¬ 
ees,  suppliers  and  customers  to 


IT  Strategies  to  Gain  the 
Competitive  Advantage: 

Harness  the  True  Power  of 
Corporate  Inter/Intra/Extranets 

David  Rowley 

Vice  President 
Business  Development 

MKS 


Companion  Program  Agenda 


Sunday ,  April  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Monday,  April  27 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Stretch  and  Tone  Class 


1:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and 
City  of  Orlando  Tour 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Tuesday,  April  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 


3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Keynote  session  with 
Tom  Peters 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with 
Tom  Peters 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Wednesday,  April  29 

7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 


9:30  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Companion  Breakfast 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 


Coffee  Break 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 

3:15  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 


10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
Orlando,  Florida 


Don  t  Miss. 

Your  chance  to  win! 

OnWednesday  at  1 1:45  a.m., 
you  have  a  chance  to  win 
exciting  and  valuable  products 
The  catch ?  You  must 
be  present  to  win 


The  spectacular  beauty  of  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
features  lush  gardens,  exotic  birds  and  tropical  plants 
combined  with  the  45-hole  Jack  Nicklaus  signature  golf 
course,  a  large  white  sand  beach  on  a  2 1  -acre  lake, 
professional  tennis  facilities  and  a  complete  health  club. 
The  Hyatt  is  adjacent  to  Walt  Disney  World,  20  minutes 
from  downtown  Orlando  and  Orlando  International 
Airport  and  is  convenient  to  a  variety  of  area  attractions. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  wvrw.cio.comlconferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


AgCIOM 

Acxiom  can  help  you  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  your 
operational  systems  and  make  it 
part  of  an  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  accessible  warehouse  of 
customer  information.  Acxiom's 
expertise  in  data  integration 
assists  you  in  cleansing  and 
organizing  your  data  as  well  as 
integrating  external  data  to 
transform  it  into  customer 
knowledge  and  drive  powerful 
decision  support  applications. 

With  expertise  in  industries  such 
as  retail,  banking/ finance, 
insurance,  publishing,  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  utilities,  Acxiom 
helps  CIOs  deliver  timely  and 
appropriate  information  to  end 
users  throughout  the  enterprise. 


Bay  Networks 


Bay  Networks,  Inc.  (NYSE:  BAY) 
is  a  leader  in  the  worldwide 
networking  market,  providing  a 
complete  line  of  products  that 
serve  corporate  enterprises, 
service  providers  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  carriers.  The  company 
offers  frame  and  ATM  switches, 
routers,  shared  media,  remote  and 
Internet  access  solutions,  IP 
services  and  network  management 
applications,  all  integrated  by  Bay 
Networks'  Adaptive  Networking 
strategy.  With  headquarters  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Bay  Networks 
markets  its  products  and  services 
around  the  world,  providing  7x24 
support  coverage.  For  additional 
information  visit  the  company's 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
www.baynetworks.com  or  call 
800  8-BAYNET. 


SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 
BMCS)  is  a  global  leader  in  the 
development  of  more  than  160 
computer  software  solutions  that 
improve  the  management  of 
business-critical  applications  and 
data,  as  well  as  optimize  the 
performance  of  that  critical  data  in 
complex  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  BMC  Software  is  the 
world's  12th  largest  independent 
software  vendor  and  a  Forbes  500 
company,  with  annual  revenues 
exceeding  $560  million  in  fiscal 
1997.  The  company  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Houston,  Texas  with 
offices,  distributors  and  agents  in 
50  markets  worldwide.  For  more 
information  on  BMC  Software, 
visit  www.bmc.com  or  call 
800  841-2031  or  713  918-8800. 


COMPUWARE 


Compuware  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  software  and 
services  supporting  the  complete 
application  lifecycle.  We  believe 
that  the  application  reflects  our 
customers'  "intellectual  property" 
and  is  the  core  of  their  IT  infra¬ 
structures.  Compuware  supports 
application  development 
(UNIFACE),  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation  (File- AID,  XPEDITER, 
Abend- AID,  QACenter),  and 
systems  management 
(EcoTOOLS).  With  over  4,300 
professional  services  staff,  we 
offer  a  wide  range  of  consulting 
services,  from  large-scale  systems 
and  project  management  to  Year 
2000  migrations  to  Internet/ 
intranet  development. 


caBLeTRon 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution’" 

Cabletron  Systems  is  a  leading 
developer,  manufacturer  and 
marketer  of  standards-based  LAN, 
WAN  and  ATM  networking 
solutions.  Through  its  advanced 
switching  and  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  products  —  coupled  with 
strategic  industry  partnerships  — 
Cabletron  provides  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  seamlessly  support 
converging  voice,  video  and  data 
resources  from  one  integrated 
platform.  All  of  the  company's 
solutions  share  a  common  goal  of 
reducing  operating  costs,  simplify¬ 
ing  administration  and  improving 
productivity  from  top  to  bottom. 
Cabletron's  award-winning 
solutions  include  industry-leading 
SmartSwitches  and  SPECTRUM 
enterprise  manager. 


(r  Data  General 

Data  General  ( www.dg.com )  has 
long  been  a  company  known  for 
technology  leadership  and 
innovation.  We  specialize  in 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  for  information  systems 
users  worldwide.  Our  strength  lies 
in  leveraging  the  latest  commodity 
technologies  to  build  scalable, 
high-availability  systems.  Our 
product  lines  include  Intel 
architecture-based  AViiON  servers 
with  up  to  32  processors,  fault- 
tolerant  CLARiiON  disk  arrays, 
and  Internet  appliances  from  our 
THiiN  Line  group. 


DOLL 

Ranked  in  the  top  200  of  Fortune 
500  companies,  Dell  Computer 
Corporation  is  the  world's 
leading  direct  marketer  of 
computer  systems,  based  on 
revenues  of  $11  billion  for  the  past 
four  quarters.  Dell  designs  and 
customizes  products  and  services 
to  end-user  requirements,  and 
offers  an  extensive  selection  of 
peripherals  and  software.  With 
headquarters  in  Austin,  Texas  and 
offices  in  28  countries  outside  the 
United  States,  Dell  products  are 
available  in  more  than  140 
countries  and  territories.  Dell 
employs  approximately  11,000 
people  worldwide.  Information 
on  Dell  and  its  products  can  be 
obtained  by  accessing  the  Dell 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
mvw.dell.com  or  by  dialing  its 
toll-free  number  1 -800-Buy-Dell. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  informa¬ 
tion  and  technical  expertise  to 
enhance  our  clients'  business 
performance.  We  leverage  the  full 
potential  of  information  and 
technology  through  a  portfolio  of 
offerings  that  create  significant 
value  for  our  clients  worldwide. 
EDS  applies  a  range  of  ideas  and 
technologies  to  help  clients 
succeed  in  the  energy;  communi¬ 
cations;  manufacturing;  distribu¬ 
tion  and  retail;  finance  and 
insurance;  travel,  transportation 
and  logistics;  health  care;  and 
government  services  industries. 
For  more  information  about  EDS, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.eds.com. 


=!l  Ernst  &  Young  llp 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading 
professional  services  firm,  today 
operates  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  influential  management 
consulting  practices.  Our  business 
improvement  specialists  create 
and  implement  solutions  for 
clients  that  help  them  to  improve 
operational  efficiencies,  grow 
their  companies  and  use  capital 
effectively.  Ernst  &  Young  consult¬ 
ants  work  with  leading  companies 
all  over  the  world  on  large-scale 
business  improvement,  organiza¬ 
tional  change  and  information 
technology  initiatives.  Our 
industry-leading  methods 
and  tools  provide  clients  with 
measurable  and  rapidly-realized 
business  value. 


HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (TIP) 
is  a  leading  global  provider  of 
computing,  Internet  and  intranet 
solutions,  services,  communica¬ 
tions  products  and  measurement 
solutions.  It  is  the  second-largest 
computer  supplier  in  the  world, 
with  computer-related  revenue  in 
excess  of  $35.4  billion  in  its  1997 
fiscal  year.  HP  has  121,900 
employees  and  had  revenue  of 
$42.9  billion  in  its  1997  fiscal  year. 
HP  is  extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the 
Internet  and  intranet  marketplace. 
HP,  which  operates  the  largest 
intranet  in  the  world,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  its  Internet 
expertise  by  providing  Internet- 
ready  products  and  services  for 
business  solutions  targeted  from 
small  office /home  office  to  the 
enterprise.  HP  continues  to  set 
industry  standards  for  secure 
Internet  servers  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  "trusted  advisor" 
customers  rely  on  to  build  their 
own  Intra/ Internet  solutions  for 
their  competitive  advantage. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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J  I  SOFTWARE 


Hyperion  Software  Corporation 

(NASDAQ:  HYSW)  provides 
software  solutions  for  better 
business  understanding  and 
improved  financial  performance. 
Hyperion's  Internet-enabled 
applications  support  and  enhance 
enterprise-wide  processes  includ¬ 
ing  planning,  budgeting,  forecast¬ 
ing,  consolidation  and  business 
analysis.  With  $223  million  in  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1997,  the  company's  solutions  are 
in  use  by  more  than  3,300  organi¬ 
zations  worldwide.  Hyperion's 
customer  base  includes  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  Fortune  500  and 
40  percent  of  Financial  Times' 
European  Top  100.  The  company 
is  ranked  first  worldwide  in 
budgeting  software  revenue  by 
International  Data  Corporation 
and  first  in  financial  OLAP 
applications  by  the  OLAP  Report. 
The  company  is  headquartered  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  has  more 
than  1,200  employees  worldwide. 
Additional  information  is  avail¬ 
able  online  at  www.hyperion.com , 
or  at  800  286-8000. 


With  more  than  300  successful 
customer  recoveries  worldwide, 
you  can  count  on  IBM  to  develop 
and  implement  recovery  solutions 
that  protect  your  business  from 
unplanned  events  that  threaten 
the  continuity  of  your  operations. 
IBM  provides  a  comprehensive 
portfolio  of  total  business  protec¬ 
tion  services  for  large,  midrange 
and  distributed  systems,  as  well  as 
multi-tiered  client  server  environ¬ 
ments.  These  services  include 
integrated  risk  management, 
disaster  avoidance,  consultation 
services,  hot  site  facilities,  voice 
recovery,  Internet  security  and 
recovery  services.  Year  2000 
testing  services  and  a  full  range  of 
continuity  management  and  crisis 
response  services.  IBM  Global 
Services  offers  unparalleled  global 
capabilities  in  163  countries  with 
113  recovery  facilities  in  operation 
around  the  world. 


International  Data  Corporation 

(IDC)  is  the  leader  in  delivering 
reliable  and  insightful  IT  data, 
analysis  and  opinions.  Founded  in 
1964,  this  worldwide  organization 
employs  more  than  300  industry 
analysts  who  cover  the  full 
spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  In  a  rapidly 
changing  technology  market,  IS 
professionals  rely  on  IDC  for 
clarification,  validation  and 
practical  guidance  in  their  tactical 
and  strategic  IT  decision  making. 
IDC's  worldwide  coverage  and 
rigorous  primary  research 
combine  for  a  powerful  resource, 
providing  comprehensive 
IT  authoritative  intelligence  on 
such  areas  as  architectures, 
suppliers,  technologies,  products, 
services,  staffing  and  processes. 

intel. 

Intel  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
and  soon  introduced  the  first 
microprocessor,  changing  forever 
the  way  people  work,  learn  and 
communicate.  Today,  companies 
incorporate  agile  Intel  architec¬ 
ture-based  solutions  across  their 
business  and  IT  environments: 
from  Internet  servers  to  data 
center  systems,  desktops  to 
workstations,  and  laptops  to 
network  PCs.  Intel  supplies  the 
computing  industry  with  chips, 
boards,  systems  and  software 
used  as  "building  blocks"  to 
create  advanced  computing 
systems.  Visit  Intel's  Web  site 
at  www.intel.com  for  more 
information. 


S1LBMS 

In  many  organizations,  any  given 
project  faces  a  greater  than  80% 
probability  of  being  over-budget, 
late  or  failing  completely.  Improv¬ 
ing  your  ability  to  deliver  projects 
consistently  on-time  and  in¬ 
budget  is  the  most  important 
effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  Better 
project  delivery  positively  impacts 
all  of  the  top  initiatives  an  IT 
organization  faces.  LBMS  pro¬ 
vides  industry-leading  project  and 
process  management  tools  to  give 
you  project  control  and  consistent, 
on-time,  in-budget  project 
delivery. 


LOCKHEED  MARTI 

Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

has  emerged  as  the  business  and 
technology  solutions  partner  of 
choice  for  clients  who  demand 
competitive,  value-added  innova¬ 
tion  in  their  information  systems. 
With  $6  billion  in  IT  sales  and 
more  than  40,000  information 
professionals  worldwide, 
Lockheed  Martin  offers  business 
and  IT  architecture  services, 
applications  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  and  information  processing 
operations  for  commercial  and 
government  customers.  Our 
experience  spans  30  years  of 
information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail, 
manufacturing,  distribution, 
health  care  and  finance  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

Increasingly,  business  customers 
want  end-to-end  communications 
solutions  that  address  all  their 
needs.  As  you  look  to  optimize 
your  voice,  data  and  video 
networks,  you  are  also  looking  for 
ways  to  protect  the  investment 
you  have  made  in  these  networks. 
From  single-site  establishments  to 
global  organizations,  we  work 
closely  with  our  customers  to 
deliver  solutions  in  support  of 
unique  business  objectives. 

Lucent  T echnologies  is  connecting 
ideas,  commerce  and  people 
all  around  the  world.  Visit 
www.lucent.com  for  more 
information. 

mk® 

Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  (MKS) 
is  a  leading  provider  of  software 
products  in  the  Software  Configu¬ 
ration  Management  (SCM)  and 
Web  Object  Management  (WOM) 
marketplaces.  The  company  offers 
a  full  suite  of  MKS  Integrity 
products,  services  and  training  to 
help  users  maximize  productivity 
and  better  manage  the  software 
development  process  across 
multiple  platforms.  Headquar¬ 
tered  in  Waterloo,  Canada,  MKS 
can  be  reached  via  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  www.mks.com. 


BSEQUEnT 

Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

is  uniquely  capable  of  delivering 
robust  and  scalable  Data  Center 
Ready  open  systems  solutions  that 
are  guaranteed  to  perform. 

Sequent  minimizes  customers' 
risk,  enabling  implementation  of 
complex  business  applications  that 
support  critical  needs,  based  on 
the  breakthrough  Sequent 
NUMA-Q  architecture,  a 
comprehensive  portfolio  of 
proven  migration  services  and 
offerings,  and  an  established 
set  of  partnerships  with  the 
industry's  best-in-class. 


Since  its  founding  in  1982,  Sun 
Microsystems  has  promoted  a 
singular  vision:  "The  network  is 
the  computer."  While  others 
protected  proprietary  architec¬ 
tures,  we  focused  on  developing 
and  integrating  many  of  the  core 
network  technologies  that  today 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  Internet  and 
corporate  intranets.  This  dedica¬ 
tion  to  network  computing  has 
made  our  hardware,  software  and 
services  the  choice  of  leading 
companies  worldwide-in  manu¬ 
facturing,  telecommunications, 
financial  services  and  everywhere 
network  computing  is  used. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


PERSPECTIVES 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  ivww.cio.com  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  can 
also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs, 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CTF1 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you  to  make 
your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
407  239-1234.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as 
part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Make  your  reservations  early 
and  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  a: 
all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  March  27, 1998.  Hotel  reservation 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibih 
CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
govemment/military  participants  only. 


□  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee  is  $1 ,795. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $2,295.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations;  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new 
business  development  or  consulting 
position,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 

This  includes  executive  management  of 
consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable 
by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make 
the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


□  COMPANION  PROGRAM:  ($325) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class  and 
a  Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and  City  of  Orlando 
Tour.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not 
included. 

□  THE  LEADERBOARD  CLASSIC 
GOLF  TOURNAMENT: 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
on  Sunday,  April  26  at  11  a.m. 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference 
carrier.  For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-17 
and  reference  Star  File  #S1148AB.  AVIS  is  the 
official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800  331-1600  and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials  a 
scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your 
responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission 
this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  valuable  products  on  Wednesday! 


P  AYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  Credit  card  #  _ _ _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. 

Signature:  _ _ __ _ 


CANCELLATION 

ANY  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
program  enrollment  up  to  March  27, 1998 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  wi 
be  imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  2t 
April  10.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  after  April  10, 
1998  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


T o  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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Keeping  Score:  Sunhawk's  Marlin 
Eller  says  his  Web  site  sells  2,000 
different  musical  scores. 


Hum  a  Few 
Bars  and  I'll 
Download  It 

S  UNHAWK  CORP.  (WWW. 
sunhawk.com)  hopes  to 
strike  a  chord  with  musi¬ 
cians.  The  Seattle-based  company 
is  putting  the  Web’s  multimedia 
capabilities  to  interesting  use  by 
selling  sheet  music  complete  with 
audio  clips  that  can  be  modified 
over  the  Web. 

The  heart  of  Sunhawk’s  service 
is  proprietary  software  called 
Solero  that  enables  sheet  music  to 
be  digitally  scanned,  edited  or 
played  back  on  a  computer’s  syn¬ 
thesizer.  Users  can  download  the 
“viewer”  segment  of  the  software 
free  from  Sunhawk’s  Web  site. 
Marlin  Eller,  Sunhawk’s  co¬ 


founder  and  chairman, 
says  about  2,000  pages 
of  scores  representing  a 
wide  array  of  musical 
genres  are  available  in 
the  company’s  catalog. 

The  music  falls  into 
three  broad  categories: 
older  music  from  the 
likes  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  that’s  in  the 
public  domain,  copy¬ 
righted  music  that’s  available  by 
agreement  with  the  publisher  and 
new  music  that’s  yet  to  be  sold  to  a 
publisher.  Individual  pieces  range 
from  $1  to  about  $5  and  can  be 
purchased  either  by  setting  up  an 
account  or  using  a  credit  card.  The 
scores  are  available  either  electron¬ 
ically  or  on  CD-ROMs  that  typi¬ 
cally  include  added  material  such 
as  bitmap  versions  of  a  composer’s 
original  score. 


Sunhawk’s  viewer  lets  people  lis¬ 
ten  to  digitally  generated  music 
and  to  change  the  tempo  and 
arrangement.  Within  a  year,  says 
Eller,  he  hopes  to  have  100,000 
pages  of  music  available  in  the 
catalog.  And  with  revenues  for 
October  1997  equal  to  those  of  the 
previous  12  months,  Eller  himself 
is  singing  a  jolly  tune. 

-Megan  Santosus 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
HOOKS  UP 


In  the  past  two  years, 
Internet  use  by  small 
businesses— those  businesses 
employing  at  least  one  person 
full-time  but  fewer  than 
100  people— has  tripled. 

Among  785  small  companies 
surveyed  in  August  1997: 

32  percent  have  Internet  access 

23  percent  subscribe  to  online  services 

15  percent  without  Web  sites  plan  to 
build  one  within  the  next  year 

10  percent  have  a  Web  site 

1  percent  have  an  extranet 

SOURCE:  American  City  Business  Journals. 

For  copies  of  the  complete  survey  findings,  contact 
Bill  Madway  at  21 S  238-51 1 7  or 
Bmadway@amdty.com. 


When  Good  Things  Happen 

to  Bad  Accountants  One  year  ago,  only  9  percent  of 

Maine's  pubLic  schools  had  access  to  the  Internet.  Today,  100  percent  of  Maine 
schools  are  connected,  thanks  to  an  agreement  between  the  Maine  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  Nynex,  the  big  telco  that  recently 
changed  its  name  to  Bell  Atlantic.  For  Bell  Atlantic,  the  agree¬ 
ment  offered  a  chance  to  win  some  public  opinion  points  from 
a  financial  penalty  levied  by  the  Maine  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

In  1995,  the  PUC  determined  that  Nynex  had  "overearned" 
$14.5  million.  But  instead  of  returning  that  money  to  the  ratepay¬ 
ers,  as  is  customarily  done  in  such  cases,  the  commission  and  Nynex  agreed 
that  the  telephone  company  would  pay  $4  million  a  year  for  five  years  and 
that  the  money  would  be  used  to  fulfill  the  telecommunications  needs  of 
Maine  schools  and  libraries.  Just  how  the  money  would  be  spent  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  representatives  of  the  Maine  Department  of  Education,  Library 
Association  and  Public  Advocate,  who  after  much  discussion,  decided  to  put 
all  of  Maine's  public  schools  and  most  of  its  libraries  online. 

Two  years  later,  everybody  appears  happy:  Students  in  the  remote  town  of 
Jackman  are  tapping  into  NASA  online  to  learn  about  space  exploration,  and 
Bell  Atlantic-Maine  President  and  CEO  Ed  Dinan  is  crowing  about  his  compa¬ 
ny's  largesse.  "In  addition  to  offering  high-speed  data  connections  to  every 
school  and  library  in  the  state,"  said  Dinan,  "Bell  Atlantic  is  providing  each 
site  with  training  and  support,  free  network  and  Internet  software,  and  free 
Internet  accounts  with  e-mail." 

As  for  the  ratepayers,  they  may  still  get  their  due.  The  wiring  job  cost  only 
$10  million,  and  Bell  Atlantic  has  another  $10  million  to  pay.  The  fate  of  that 
money  is  still  undetermined,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  Public  Advocate's  office 
says  it  goes  directly  to  the  ratepayers.  -ArtJahnke 
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Introducing  New  Protection  Suites  For  All 
Your  Messaging  And  Internet  Servers. 

These  new  Protection  Suites  provide  the  ultimate  in  data  pro¬ 
tection  by  combining  the  strengths  of  Computer  Associates’ 
award-winning  ARCserve®  backup  and  InocuLAN®  AntiVirus™ 

products,  along  with  application-specific 
backup  and  anti-virus  agents. 

In  environments  where  you  need 
to  have  access  to  data  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week,  you  can't  afford  to  take 
down  your  Internet  or  messaging  servers 
to  provide  standard  protection  of  data — 
virus  scanning  and  backup.  With 
Cheyenne®  Protection  Suites,  you  can 
perform  “hot,”  online  backup  of  application 
data  with  integrity  and  still  maintain  access  to  data  at  all  times. 

Plus,  real-time  virus  protection  enables  your  users  to  work 
uninterrupted  and  remain  virus  free.  It  eliminates  viruses  from 


CA  offers  Protection 
Suites  on  multiple 
platforms  including 
Windows  NT,  OS/2,  and 
NetWare  for: 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  Microsoft  Exchange 
Server 

•  Netscape  SuiteSpot 

•  Microsoft  Internet 
Information  Server 

•  Novell  GroupWise 


spreading  via  e-mail,  document  databases,  and  the  Internet — 
the  leading  causes  of  virus  infection. 

And,  thanks  to  tight  integration  between  InocuLAN  and 
ARCserve,  as  well  as  the  various  messaging  and  Internet 


applications,  these  Suites  deliver  superior  manageability,  faster 
backup  performance,  and  comprehensive  virus  scanning. 

Best  of  all,  they’re  backed  by  the  industry  leader  in  data  protec¬ 
tion,  Computer  Associates,  whose  software  is  trusted  by  more 
than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500. 


may  be  too  late. 


With  savings  of  over  40%,  these  Protection  Suites  are  a 
value-priced  solution.  Or  you  can  purchase  any  of  their  compo¬ 
nents  separately — ARCserve  backup,  InocuLAN  AntiVirus,  Backup 
Agents  for  the  specific 
Application,  and 
AntiVirus  Agents  for 
the  Application. 

Call  today  to  find 
out  more.  Tomorrow 


Call  1-800-243-9462 
Or  Visit  www.cai.com/cheyenne 
For  A  FREE  60-Day  Trial. 

( Computer ® 

x!  SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademark  ot  their  respective  companies. 


VIRTUAL  BUSINESS,  REAL  RESULTS 
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Shocking 

Revelations 

By  lifting  the  veil  on  energy  prices , 
Energyworld  plugs  into  a  surging 
new  market 

BY  ANNE  STUART 
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S  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CATCH-22’S  GO, 
this  one  almost  rated  one  of  those  snide,  only- 
in-Washington  songs  by  political  satirist  Mark 
Russell.  The  conundrum:  Federal  law  requires 
every  power  producer  to  report  the  details  of  all 
sales,  purchases,  exchanges  and  other  transac- 
qtf  tions.  All  that  important — and,  from  the  per- 
I  spective  of  the  power  industries  and  anyone 
who  deals  with  them,  interesting — data  gets  funneled  into 
databases  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (DOE). 

It’s  public  information,  available  for  the  asking.  But  here’s  the 
catch:  While  anybody  can  get  it,  almost  nobody  can  read  it  because 
the  information  is  stored  in  an  arcane  format  that  virtually  nobody 
outside  the  DOE  knows,  uses  or  would  bother  to  figure  out.  As  a 
result,  those  rich  resources  were  almost  never  tapped.  At  least  not 
until  Energyworld  ( www.energyworld.com )  came  along. 

Launched  by  Peak  Network  Communications  LLC  of  Denver 
in  October  1997  and  operated  in  association  with  Independent 
Energy  Partners  Inc.,  Energyworld  offers  its  users  nearly  a 
decade’s  worth  of  pricing  information  mined  from  the  DOE  data¬ 
base  and  translated  into  an  easily  readable 
format.  Now  anybody  with  a  Web 
browser  and  a  credit  card  can  search 
for  all  power  deals  undertaken  by  any 
public  or  municipal  utility  or  distributor. 
For  $27  per  search,  users  receive  customized,  detailed  reports 
listing  buyers,  sellers,  terms,  quantities  of  electricity  sold  and  bot¬ 
tom-line  prices. 

Who  cares?  Anybody  negotiating  a  contract  for  electrical  power 
or  gas  service.  And  with  the  wave  of  deregulation  sweeping  the 
United  States,  that’s  likely  to  be  just  about  anybody  in  any  business. 

At  Slater  Steels  Corp.,  a  steel  manufacturer  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Manager  of  Engineering  David  McCrae  turned  to  Energyworld 
while  renegotiating  a  long-standing  contract  with  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


www.  energyworld.  com 


Extra  Charge:  Robert  and 
Alan  Forbes  designed 
Energyworld  for  the  utility 
industry  but  found  others 
willing  to  pay  for  the  price- 
comparison  data  as  well. 


Like  many  other  people,  McCrae 
believed  utility  prices  fell  within  a  narrow 
range.  But  he  learned  otherwise  when  he 
requested  all  the  company  sales  data  for 
the  previous  year.  The  resulting  report 
showed  that  the  company  charged  its 
commercial  customers  anywhere  from 
less  than  1  cent  to  80  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  a  spread  McCrae  found  astonish¬ 
ing.  “It’s  like  going  to  buy  milk  at  your 
grocery  store  and  finding  some  at  $2.23 
a  gallon  and  some  at  $900,”  he  says. 

McCrae,  who  had  been  paying  about 
4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  figured  the 
spread  meant  the  utility’s  service  charges 
were  more  negotiable  than  he’d  initially 
thought.  So  he  took  his  findings  to  the 
bargaining  table.  “They  were  kind  of 
flabbergasted,”  he  recalls  of  the  utility’s 
reaction.  But  faced  with  the  numbers,  he 
says,  the  company  turned  out  to  be 
highly  competitive,  offering  a  lower  rate 
and  throwing  in  more  than  $1  million  in  g 
new  equipment,  gratis.  “They  don’t  like 
to  do  that,  but  they  will  compete  and 
they’ve  given  me  the  best  competitive  g 
rate  in  the  long  run,”  says  McCrae,  who  E 
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found  the  firm  simply  by  Web  surfing. 

Bottom  line:  Slater  Steels  cut  at  least 
$1.5  million  from  its  annual  electric  bill, 
not  including  the  equipment  upgrade. 
McCrae  expects  to  save  even  more  as 
deregulation  pushes  power  providers 
into  higher-stakes  showdowns. 

McCrae  acknowledges  that  the  same 
information  has  been  publicly  available 
for  years  but  adds  that  it  is  prohibitively 
cumbersome  to  obtain:  “I  can  go  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  read  it  off  the 
computers,  but  I’d  need  a  decoder  ring 
to  get  the  actual  numbers.”  In  addition, 
he  says,  the  DOE  information  is  at  least 
a  year  out  of  date. 


"Energyworld  was  designed  for  the 
utility  industry.  But  we're  getting 
people  up  and  down  the  stream,"  from 
suppliers  to  end  users. 

-Robert  Forbes 


peting  fiercely  to  do  business  in 
broader  geographic  areas.  “We 
felt  one  of  the  big,  big  needs  was 
an  information  exchange  that 
was  national,”  says  Peak  Presi¬ 
dent  Alan  K.  Forbes. 

“There’s  a  tremendous  amount 
of  confusion  right  now;  every¬ 
body’s  jockeying  for  position,” 
says  Bill  Luke,  a  longtime  utility- 
industry  engineer  who,  as  Peak’s 
energy  project  manager,  oversees 
Energyworld.  “It’s  reminiscent  of 
when  the  phone  industry  deregu¬ 
lated,”  Luke  says.  “Everybody  and 
their  mothers  started  a  [utility]  com¬ 
pany.”  And  that  means  everybody 
and  their  proverbial  mothers  also 
need  vast  amounts  of  the  constantly 
updated  competitive  information  that 
Energyworld  provides. 

The  broader  business  audience  was 
an  unexpected  bonus  for  Peak  (www. 
peaknet.com),  which  was  founded  in 
1995  by  a  consortium  of  independent 
power  companies  to  develop  Web  sites 
and  other  technologies  for  the  evolving 
deregulated  power  markets.  “[Energy- 
world]  was  designed  for  the  utility  indus¬ 
try,”  says  Peak  COO  Robert  A.  Forbes, 
Alan’s  son.  “But  we’re  getting  people  up 
and  down  the  stream,”  from  suppliers 
to  end  users. 

Meanwhile,  the  utility  industry  is  still 
getting  used  to  the  idea  of  deregulation, 
which  has  spawned  several  other  inno¬ 
vative  utility-industry  Web  efforts  (see 
“Wired,”  WebMaster,  February  1997). 
“The  universe  was  closed  for  so  long  that 


Energyworld,  which  compiles  its  en¬ 
ergy  pricing  data  using  Lotus  Domino 
and  Notes  technologies,  mushroomed 
to  include  more  than  130,000  pages  in 
the  first  month  of  its  launch.  About 
12,000  users  visited  the  site  daily  in  that 
time  span. 

COO  Forbes  isn’t  yet  forthcoming 
about  Energyworld’s  development  costs 
or  return  on  investment.  “Our  plan  calls 
for  operating  in  the  red  to  some  extent 
for  some  period  of  time,”  he  says.  “We’re 
pretty  comfortable  that  we’ll  either  meet 
or  beat  that  period  of  time.  We’re  be¬ 
yond  our  projections  early  on.” 

In  addition  to  the  deal  information  in 
Energyworld’s  Data  Central  section,  the 
site  includes  news  updates,  event  listings, 
online  discussion  groups  on  topics  such 
as  regulatory  and  international  issues, 
and  a  popular  industry  gossip  section. 
Energyworld’s  development  team — five 
full-timers  and  two  part-timers — is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  increasing  community  activ¬ 
ities  on  the  site  and  adding  components 
for  electronic  commerce.  The  company 
also  hopes  to  expand  into  power  moni¬ 
toring  and  brokering  and  sales,  while 
continuing  to  expand  its  public-interest 
content,  such  as  newsfeeds  and  produc¬ 
tive  statistics. 

While  it’s  too  soon  to  predict  Energy¬ 
world’s  impact  on  the  industry  it  both 
covers  and  serves,  consultants  say  it’s  an 
early  indicator  of  just  how  fierce  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  business  will  get  once  widespread 
deregulation  takes  effect.  Russ  Maney, 
leadership  strategies  director  for  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester  Research 


The  slater  steels  story  is  Ex¬ 
actly  what  Peak  had  hoped  would 
transpire  when  it  established  En¬ 
ergyworld  in  response  to  the  deregula¬ 
tion  mandates  in  the  federal  Energy  Act 
of  1 992,  which  converts  the  universe 
from  a  few  regional  monopolies  to  a 
growing  number  of  organizations  com- 


there’s  a  lot  of  people  who  aren’t  set  up 
to  work  in  a  competitive  atmosphere,” 
says  Luke.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds, 
“there’s  a  lot  of  information  out  there  on 
people,  products,  services.  Companies 
are  spinning  off  subsidiaries,  going 
through  rapid  changes  because  they’ve 
never  done  this  kind  of  thing  before.” 


Inc.,  says  the  price-reporting  site  is  prob¬ 
ably  just  the  first  of  its  kind.  “Eventually, 
you  will  get  Web  sites  where  real  power 
contracts  are  being  done  instantly....  All 
of  this  is  tailor-made  for  the  Web.”  EE1 


Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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tomers  into  the  store.  The  BMW  deal¬ 
ership  offers  free  tickets  to  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  exchange  for  a  test  drive,  and 
the  ski  shop  hands  out  a  free  lift  ticket 
to  anyone  who  tries  on  a  new  pair  of 
boots. 

Companies  like  CyberGold,  Net- 
centives  and  InternetPerks  are  pio¬ 
neering  that  same  model  in  the  digital 
marketplace.  And  others  are  pushing 
the  envelope  even  further.  Amazon, 
com,  the  poster  child  for  Web  com¬ 
merce,  is  leading  the  charge  toward 
syndicated  selling — getting  other 
Web  sites  to  send  you  customers  in 
exchange  for  a  referral  fee.  And  a 
startup  called  Parable  is  bringing 
bumper-sticker  marketing  to  cyber¬ 
space,  enabling  fans  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox,  for  example,  to  promote  the  team 
and  send  like-minded  users  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  site.  The  techniques  may  differ,  but 


Perk  Up  Your  Site? 


Getting  the  right  attention  may  be  better 


than  getting  a  lot  of  attention.  Can 
incentives  and  perks  be  the  answer? 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 


WHAT’S  THE  MOST  PRECIOUS  COMMODITY  ON  THE 
Web?  Storage  space  costs  almost  nothing,  bandwidth  is 
pretty  cheap  and  even  HTML  pages  can  be  designed  in  a 
fairly  frugal  manner. 

But  the  most  elusive  and  consequently  most  valuable 
element  every  successful  Web  site  seeks  is  attention — a  few  moments  of 
mind-share  from  a  qualified  customer. 

The  concept  of  qualified  attention  is  often  overlooked  as  Web  mar¬ 
keters  scurry  to  pile  up  hits  any  way  they  can.  Register  with  the  search 
engines,  buy  up  some  banners 
and  the  result  will  likely  be 
more  hits.  But  will  this  new¬ 
found  traffic  generate  new¬ 
found  business  or  simply 
attract  the  Web  equivalent  of 
window-shoppers  ? 

Are  there  better  ways  to  gar¬ 
ner  qualified  attention?  Maybe.  A 
new  generation  of  Web  marketing 
technologies  and  strategies  is  emerg¬ 
ing  to  help  sites  attract  the  kind  of 
traffic  likely  to  include  more  serious- 
minded  prospects  than  would  a  ran¬ 
dom  cut  of  hits  off  Yahoo.  The  under¬ 
pinning  concept  of  most  of  these  new 
attention-getting  schemes  is  that  the  Web 
is  so  big  and  chaotic — and  people’s  time 
so  limited — that  the  way  to  lure  the  right 
users  is  by  doling  out  incentives  such  as 
money,  free  software  and  frequent-flier  miles. 

“We’re  bribed  all  the  time  to  pay  attention 
to  marketing  messages  in  the  real  world,”  says 
Evan  Neufeld,  an  online  advertising  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Communications  LLC  in  New  York 
City.  “Why  should  the  Web  be  any  different?” 

Indeed,  Web  sites  are  vying  for  the  same  valu¬ 
able  time  that  real-world  merchants  want.  And 
bricks-and-mortar  businesspeople  know  that 
incentives  are  often  required  to  get  interested  cus- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  O’BRIEN 


Your  data  network  handles  a  lot  of  traffic 


Your  data  network  is  reliable 


Your  data  network  meets  your  current  needs 

Your  data  network  works  fine 


Your  data  network  is  a  multivendor  network 


when  it's  up  and  running. 

but  not  as  reliable  as  your  voice  network. 


but  what  about  your  future  needs? 


but  what  happens  when  it  doesn't? 
but  you  can't  manage  it  as  one. 


You  want  reliable.  You  want  scalable.  You  want  manageable. 
You  want  Inter. Networking5"  from  Lucent  Technologies. 
A  comprehensive  strategy  of  multivendor  networking  that 
includes  products,  application  services  and  network  management 
solutions  for  corporations  and  service  providers  alike. 
For  more  info,  call  the  pros  at  Lucent  Technologies. 


lucent  Technologies 

*•»  Labs  Innovations 

600  Mountain  Avenue 

Murray  HitI.W07974.0636 

http://www.Jucent.com 

i-888-4-Lucent 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work  " 
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THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


the  goal  is  the  same:  Get  qualified  vis¬ 
itors  to  pay  attention  to  a  Web  site. 

CyberGold  Inc.’s  proposition  is  sim¬ 
ple:  cash  for  eyeballs.  In  return  for  view¬ 
ing  a  marketing  message  or  participating 
in  an  online  survey,  users  get  paid 
between  $1  and  $100.  (Early  on,  the 
viewing  of  ads  and  participation  in  mar¬ 
keting  surveys  occurred  on  CyberGold’s 
site,  but  clients  can  now  deploy  the 
CyberGold  program  on  their  own  sites.) 
Users  can  transfer  the  money  they  accu¬ 
mulate  to  a  Visa  account  to  pay  off 
credit  card  bills,  use  it  for  online  pur¬ 
chases,  deposit  it  in  the  bank  or  donate  it 
to  a  nonprofit  group.  CyberGold’s  cur¬ 
rency  can  be  used  to  attract  specific 
demographics  to  a  site  or  to  provide  users 
with  rewards  for  participating  in  regis¬ 
tration  processes,  filling  out  forms  or 
“sampling”  products  online. 

“We’re  aiming  not  just  to 
provide  click-throughs  to  Web 
sites  but  meaningful  interac¬ 
tions  with  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  John  Holland, 
the  vice  president  of  brand 
marketing  at  Berkeley,  Calif.- 
based  CyberGold.  “As  there’s 
this  convergence  of  media  and 
networks,  the  data  smog  gets 
pretty  overwhelming.  Being 
able  to  direct  attention  in  an 
environment  like  the  Web  has 
a  lot  of  value.” 

That  value  is  reflected  in 
CyberGold’s  pricing.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  shelling  out  a  dollar  or 
more  for  the  user’s  reward,  a 
CyberGold  client  pays  a  per- 
transaction  fee  of  between  50 
cents  and  a  dollar,  and  some  campaigns 
incur  additional  creative  and  set-up  fees. 

As  the  incentive-for-attention 
exchange  becomes  more  common  on  the 
Web,  companies  will  explore  different 
types  of  rewards.  The  ClickRewards 
program  run  by  San  Francisco-based 
Netcentives  Inc.,  for  example,  offers  a 
“promotional  currency,”  called  Click- 
Points,  that  can  be  converted  into  fre¬ 
quent-flier  miles,  discount  hotel  stays 
and  other  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
argument  is  that  Web  users  who  con¬ 
summate  the  bulk  of  e-commerce  trans¬ 
actions  are  upscale,  professional  fre¬ 
quent-traveler  types,  according  to 
Netcentives  President  and  CEO  West 
Shell.  To  those  people,  “free  travel  is  an 


aspirational  reward.  It’s  about  bringing 
your  family  on  a  great  trip.  It’s  more 
than  putting  another  50  cents  in  your 
pocket,”  says  Shell.  In  other  words,  the 
perceived  value  of  earning  a  few  miles 
for  a  few  moments  of  attention  is 
higher  than  getting  four  bits. 

And  users  won’t  offer  their  attention 
to  you  unless  they’re  convinced  you’re 
paying  a  fair  price.  “Consumers  are 
looking  for  value  for  their  time,”  Shell 
says.  “‘Build  it  and  they  will  come’  is 
not  a  sufficient  business  model  on  the 
Web  anymore.  Companies  need  to  be 
more  proactive  about  building  loyalty, 
and  incentive  programs  are  one  aspect 
of  that.” 

Lome  Ray,  the  founder,  president  and 
CEO  of  InternetPerks  Inc.  in  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  is  another  big  believer  in  incentive 


programs.  He  got  religion  as  a  promoter 
of  golf  tournaments.  By  giving  away 
branded  prizes — coffee  mugs,  golf  shirts 
and  caps — he  noticed  that  he  could  build 
goodwill  around  a  tournament’s  corpo¬ 
rate  sponsors.  “When  you  give  some¬ 
body  something,  it  creates  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  of  your  company. 
It’s  human  nature,”  says  Ray,  who  calls 
himself  “a  student  of  rapport  building.” 

He  took  that  idea  to  the  Web,  devel¬ 
oping  Incentive  Ware,  a  way  for  sites  to 
reward  visitors  by  giving  them  free  soft¬ 
ware  programs.  The  software,  which 
includes  such  things  as  specialized  cal¬ 
culators  and  even  a  golf  rule  book,  sits 
on  users’  desktops  emblazoned  with  the 
sponsor’s  corporate  logo.  Besides  their 


intended  functionality,  they  can  link 
users  to  the  sponsor’s  Web  site.  “How 
many  bookmarks  do  people  have  nowa¬ 
days?”  asks  Ray.  “This  [gives  sponsors] 
a  way  to  extend  a  site’s  brand  beyond 
the  bookmark.” 

At  Amazon.com  in  Seattle,  the 
motive  behind  the  development  of  the 
Associates  Program  was  a  variation  of 
what  Ray  describes  as  extending  the 
reach  of  Amazon.com  beyond  its  own 
server.  Begun  in  July  1996,  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  Program  is  an  early  example  of 
syndicated  selling.  The  more-than- 
20,000  associates  enrolled  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  all  link  users  from  their  Web  sites 
to  Amazon. corn’s  online  store  to  pur¬ 
chase  specific  books.  In  return,  the 
members  receive  a  refund  of  up  to  15 
percent.  “The  idea  was  to  make 
Amazon.com  even  bigger  by 
enabling  sites  that  have  con¬ 
tent  about  books  to  connect 
their  users  to  us,”  says 
Shawn  Haynes,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  director.  What  does 
Amazon.com  get  by  reducing 
its  profit  margin  by  as  much 
as  15  percent?  The  attention 
of  a  visitor  who  has  already 
expressed  an  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  book  and  essentially 
has  his  virtual  wallet  in  hand. 
But  this  exchange  of  cash  for 
qualified  attention  is  novel  in 
that,  rather  than  rewarding 
the  customer,  it  rewards  the 
associate  for  behaving  as  an 
extension  of  Amazon. corn’s 
online  channel. 

A  Newton,  Mass.,  software  startup 
called  Parable  LLC  is  taking  an  even 
edgier  and  more  innovative  approach 
to  gaining  attention  on  the  Web.  It 
wants  marketers  to  develop  cool  multi- 
media  giveaways — little  video  or  ani¬ 
mation  snippets,  or  logo  images  with 
funky  soundtracks.  These  “Things,”  in 
Parable-speak,  will  function  as  bumper 
stickers.  Devotees  of  a  product  like 
Jones  Soda  (from  the  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  company  of  the 
same  name  that  was  an  early  adopter  of 
the  technology)  will  take  the  Things 
and  plaster  them  on  their  own  home 
pages.  Things  can  also  have  a  locking 
technology  built  in  that  ensures  that 
when  they’re  clicked,  they  always  take 


"Consumers  are  looking  for 
value  for  their  time. 
'Build  it  and  they  will  come' 
is  not  a  sufficient  business 
model  on  the  Web  anymore. 
Companies  need  to  be  more 
proactive  about  building 
loyalty,  and  incentive  programs 
are  one  aspect  of  that." 

-West  Shell 
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you  back  to  the  company’s  home  page. 
The  hope  is  that  they’ll  serve  as  a  high- 
tech  version  of  logo-imprinted  T-shirts. 
Customers  who  already  appreciate 
your  product  will  do  your  marketing 
for  you,  helping  you  win  the  attention 
of  their  friends. 

“We’re  getting  away  from  the  idea 
that  a  single  monolithic  Web  site  can 
carry  a  company’s  entire  marketing  mes¬ 
sage,”  says  Andrew  Collins,  a  software 
evangelist  at  Parable.  “This  is  a  decen¬ 
tralized  look  at  things.”  But  Collins 
acknowledges  that  companies  that  want 
absolute  control  over  their  logos  and 
other  branding  components  will  need  to 
adjust  to  this  new  marketing  ideology. 
“They’ll  learn  eventually  that  there’s 
tremendous  value  in  getting  product 
placement  within  someone’s  personal 
site.  This  goes  way  beyond  banner 
advertising.” 

In  fact,  the  phrase  “beyond  banner 
advertising”  is  a  catchall  for  what’s 
happening  now  in  pursuit  of  better- 
qualified  attention.  Raw  hits  mean  less 


than  the  ratio  of  inquiries  or  purchases 
to  total  visitors.  Jerry  Shereshewsky, 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  Yoyodyne  Enter- 

The  techniques 
may  differ, 
but  the  goal 
is  the  same: 

Get  qualified 
visitors  to 
pay  attention 
to  a  Web  site. 

tainment  Inc.,  a  developer  of  digital 
promotions  based  in  Irvington,  N.Y., 
puts  it  this  way:  “If  you’re  trying  to  sell 
your  house,  do  you  want  a  thousand 
people  coming  through  who  have  no 


intention  of  buying,  or  do  you  want  10 
people  who  are  serious  about  owning  a 
house  just  like  yours?  Realizing  that  10 
is  sometimes  better  than  a  thousand, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  those 
10  people?” 

That  kind  of  approach  requires  a  new 
mind-set.  If  qualified  attention  is  the 
goal,  who  are  the  customers  you  want? 
What  kinds  of  rewards  might  they 
appreciate  in  exchange  for  their  atten¬ 
tion?  And  how  can  you  measure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  various  initiatives? 

“You  can’t  just  put  a  product  on  the 
shelf  and  watch  business  grow,”  says 
Shell  of  Netcentives.  “You’ve  got  to 
understand  the  consumer,  and  realize 
that  they’re  going  to  be  under  constant 
attack  from  your  competitors.  You’ve 
got  to  circle  the  wagons  around  them.” 
And  while  you’re  at  it,  maybe  grill  ’em 
up  a  free  steak  or  two.  BEI 

Scott  Kirsner  writes  about  about  tech¬ 
nology  and  business.  He  can  be  reached 
at  kirsner@world.att.net. 
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FORGING  PROFITABLE  RELATIONSHIPS  ONLINE 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE 


Spreading  the  Word 

For  marketers,  the  Web  isn’t  just  a  great 
place  for  public  business.  It’s  also  a  tool 
for  improving  internal  communication. 


deliberations  were  augmented  with  col¬ 
laboration  tools.  By  ranking  the  relative 
importance  of  possible  online  features, 
tracking  assignments  doled  out  during 
meetings  and  openly  discussing  the  mer¬ 
its  of  different  options,  Case’s  team 
learned  to  use  the  tools  they  could  later 
put  to  use  on  other  projects. 

Case  used  collaboration  tools  from 
Radnet  ( www.radnet.com )  that  were 
designed  for  software  developers.  Your 
marketing  team  may  not  need  the  prob¬ 
lem  tracking  module,  but  the  contact 
management,  discussion  forums,  docu¬ 
ment  management  and  calendar  mod¬ 
ules  are  so  generic,  anybody  can  use 
them.  Or  you  can  look  into  tools  cre¬ 
ated  just  for  marketers. 

Marketsmarter  LLC  (www. 
marketsmarter.com ),  for  example,  has 
encoded  its  PRAISE  process  into  cus¬ 
tomized  intranet  appli¬ 
cations  for  its  clients. 
PRAISE  stands  for 
Purpose,  Research, 
Analyze,  Implement, 
Strategize  and  Evaluate. 

Marketing  and  sales 
personnel  are  out  in 
public  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  on  competitor 
surveillance,  potential 
product  development 
projects  and  research 
tasks.  The  PRAISE  sys¬ 
tem  makes  it  easier  for 
them  to  share  that  infor¬ 
mation  and  includes  time- 
sensitive  accountability 
for  results.  Face  it,  the 
hardest  thing  about  col¬ 
laboration  tools  is  getting 
people  to  collaborate. 
Why  not  automate? 


Setting  Standards 

Given  a  common  goal  across  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions,  a  Web  site  has  to 
have  a  common  look  and  feel  to  be 
cohesive.  Since  content  owners  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  division  and  at  every  level 
of  a  large  company,  the  intranet  is  the 


Marketing  people  are  extroverts,  they  have  to  be. 

It’s  their  job  to  view  the  company  from  the  outside  and 
project  the  right  corporate  image  into  a  world  that  doesn’t 
understand  the  intricacies  of  the  company’s  products,  the 
structural  nuances  of  its  politics  or  the  arcane  terminology 
of  its  industry.  When  marketing  people  think  of  the  World  Wide  Web, 
they  generally  think  in  terms  of  creating  a  Web  site.  But  the  marketer’s 
purview  includes  more  than  just  publishing  content,  and  some  mar¬ 
keters  are  now  beginning  to  i 
vestigate  how  intranets  am 
extranets  can  improve  their 
ability  to  communicate 
within  and  without. 

Marketing  has  the  same 
information  publishing  re¬ 
quirements  everybody  deals 
with:  phone  book  listings, 
scheduling,  expense  report¬ 
ing.  And  just  as  all  depart¬ 
ments  have  insatiable  mouths 
to  feed  with  data,  so  mar¬ 
keting  has  an  exceptionally 
hungry  crew  to  contend 
with  in  sales.  Salespeople 
will  eat  every  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  them 
and  still  be  sniffing  around 
the  development  labs  for  a 
morsel  of  a  release  date, 
begging  a  crumb  of  com¬ 
petitive  insight  from  the 
market  analysis  team  and  moocnmg  montn-to-aate 
sales  figures  from  finance.  At  least  the  good  ones  will. 


Marketing  Collaboration 

Understanding  that  the  Web  is  changing  the  way  the  world  does  busi¬ 
ness,  Case  Corp.,  a  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  earth-moving  and 
farming  equipment,  decided  a  few  face-to-face  meetings  were  required 
to  make  sure  it  was  plowing  the  right  fields.  Thereafter,  the  company’s 


UJ 

UJ 
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According  to  a  recent  survey  of  corporate  travel 
managers,  the  rising  cost  of  travel  is  forcing 
companies  to  frequently  ground  flyers—  canceling 
conferences,  telling  the  sales  force  to  use  the  phone, 
and  holding  board  meetings  via  video. 

Yet,  many  companies  are  reducing  expense 
through  better  policy  compliance— and  pleasing 
their  travelers  at  the  same  time— by 
using  Internet  Travel  Network,  the  best 
online  booking  system  today. 

Our  online  system  makes  it  easy  for 


clients  to  view  all  possible  choices  and  book  their 
ideal  air,  car  and  hotel  arrangements  right  from 
their  desktops.  All  while  taking  advantage  of 
negotiated  fares  and  traveling  in  accordance  with 
corporate  policy.  They  get  to  go  where  they  need  to 
go,  when  they  need  to  get  there.  On  budget. 

Find  out  more  about  why  major  Fortune  500 
corporations  have  selected  Internet  Travel 
Network  to  design  their  travel  booking 
systems.  E-mail  us  at  power@itn.net, 
or  call  us  at  1-650-614-6300  today. 


Best  Online  Performance,  www.itn.net 

©1998  Internet  Travel  Network 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE 


best  place  to  publish  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  posting  material  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  Web  site. 

One  company  that  does  this  well  is 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  When  it 
isn’t  flipping  dimes  at  us,  the 
company  does  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  job  of  making  necessary 
information  available  to  con¬ 
tent  owners  at  all  times.  Sprint 
realizes  that  a  common  online 
brand  provides  customers 
with  a  more  intuitive  interface, 
which  in  turn  makes  them 
happier  customers.  So  its  mar¬ 
keting  department  offers  con¬ 
tent  owners  an  online  tool  - 
kit  complete  with  “graphic 
elements  designed  to  utilize 
the  advantages  of  electronic 
media,  while  retaining  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  Sprint’s  brand.” 

Sprint’s  marketing  department  doesn’t 
just  publish  a  style  guide;  it  backs  it  up 
with  graphics  standards,  including 
examples  to  ensure  swift  downloads.  It 
outlines  what  it  takes  to  get  a  section 
added  to  the  corporate  “What’s  New” 
page  and  how  to  place  a  promotional 
banner  on  the  Sprint  home  page. 

Besides  the  standard  telephone/e¬ 
mail/cubicle  guide,  the  Sprint  intranet 
hosts  a  document  sharing  library  to 
allow  uploads  and  downloads  of  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  PowerPoint  presentations, 
graphics  and  software.  This  is  no  stan¬ 
dard  text-based  FTP  server,  but  a  simple 
fill-in-form  and  push-button  process.  No 
need  to  speak  Unix. 

Staying  on  Top  of  the  News 

Sprint  content  managers  from  all  over 
who  are  interested  in  the  impact  of  their 
work  (read:  all  of  them)  can  access 
month-to-date  and  year-to-date  Web 
activity  data.  What  are  the  site’s  most 
popular  pages?  How  many  people  pass 
through?  At  what  time  of  day?  How  do 
they  get  there  and  what  path  do  they 
take  once  they  arrive?  What  search 
words  do  they  use?  Which  special  offers 
catch  their  eye?  What  sort  of  transac¬ 
tions  do  they  conduct? 

This  is  the  marketing  department’s 
dream  come  true:  the  ability  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  your  work  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  to  see  the  results  of  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  to  verify  that  you’re  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  to  prove  to  the  pow¬ 


ers  that  be  that  your  efforts  are  actually 
having  a  positive  effect. 

Sprint  defines  value  added  as  “a  Web 
site  transaction  calculated  by  attributing 
the  cost  of  performing  the  same  trans¬ 


action  through  one  of  Sprint’s  other 
channels.  A  negative  value  means  incre¬ 
mental  costs  are  associated  with  the 
transaction.”  On  the  Sprintranet,  there’s 
a  report  that  shows  the  month-by¬ 
month  value  added  by  using  the  Web  to 
send  out  annual  reports,  process  orders 
for  calling  cards,  deliver  press  releases, 
sign  up  new  customers  and  handle  myr¬ 
iad  other  marketing  tasks. 

Online  Real-Time 

Sprint’s  marketing  department  also  gives 
its  advertising  team  the  kind  of  insight 
needed  to  manage  an  ad  budget  well. 
When  an  ad  person  places  banners  on 
other  people’s  Web  sites,  Sprint  shows 
on  its  intranet  each  banner  next  to  its 
performance  stats  from  each  of  the  Web 
properties.  The  same  banner  on  differ¬ 
ent  sites  and  different  banners  on  the 
same  site  can  yield  surprisingly  divergent 
results.  As  long  as  those  results  can  be 
reviewed  in  almost-real-time,  an  adver¬ 
tising  professional  has  a  chance  of  con¬ 
trolling  a  budget  to  best  advantage. 

There’s  another  way  marketers  are 
making  use  of  intranets — they’re  using 
other  people’s  intranets.  It  started  out 
with  the  idea  that  one  could  buy  adver¬ 
tising  space  on  an  another  company’s 
internal  Web.  You  want  everybody  at 
GiantCorp  to  know  you  have  a  special 
offer  just  for  them,  don’t  you?  But  why 
would  GiantCorp  allow  such  a  thing? 
Well,  paying  for  infrastructure  isn’t  easy. 
If  it  can  generate  income  while  lowering 
expenses,  why  not? 


If  that  sounds  a  bit  vulgar,  consider  a 
method  in  use  by  AT&T.  When  it  wants 
to  make  a  proposal  for  a  large  network 
installation,  it  sends  it  on  CD-ROM.  All 
singing,  all  dancing  multimedia?  Nope. 
Show-all,  tell-all  HTML. 

An  installation  project  of 
that  size  requires  the  review 
of  dozens  of  different  people 
with  different  responsibilities 
in  different  offices  in  different 
time  zones.  Make  multiple 
CD-ROMs  and  ship  them 
out?  Nope.  Send  one,  with 
instructions  that  it  is  to  be 
installed  on  the  company 
intranet  for  all  to  see. 

The  opportunity  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Give  prospective 
customers  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  any  of  them  could  want 
at  gigabit  speeds.  And  then  give  them 
some  collaboration  tools.  The  art  of  the 
deal  becomes  the  automation  of  the 
deal  when  the  application  helps  the 
prospective  customer  select  options, 
approve  configurations  and  arrive  at 
conclusions.  Give  them  spreadsheets  for 
competitive  comparison.  Design  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  balloting.  Orchestrate  the  inter¬ 
nal  decision-making  process.  And  then 
make  the  sale. 

Astute  marketers  are  also  finding 
ways  to  incorporate  not  just  their  mes¬ 
sage  but  their  whole  ordering  process 
onto  other  companies’  intranets.  If  you 
ran  a  travel  company,  for  example,  you 
could  offer  great  discounts  on  a  client’s 
intranet  pages.  You  could  incorporate 
all  of  your  client’s  internal  business 
rules  in  the  bargain.  They’d  get  auto¬ 
mated  travel  policies  that  ensure  coach 
seating  and  low  fare  scheduling.  If  you 
ran  an  office  supply  business,  your 
client  would  get  routed  supply  orders 
that  were  work-flowed  through  the 
approval  process  and  aggregated  for 
best  discounts. 

Vendors  have  become  software  pur¬ 
veyors  as  the  offspring  of  EDI  turns  mar¬ 
keting  extroverts  into  “intraverts.”  Just 
wait  until  the  competition  heats  up.  BI3 

Jim  Sterne  is  the  author  of  World  Wide 
Web  Marketing,  Customer  Service  on 
the  Internet  and  What  Makes  People 
Click:  Advertising  on  the  Internet.  He 
can  be  reached  at  jsterne@targeting. 
com. 


The  art  of  the  deal  becomes 
the  automation  of  the  deal 
when  the  application  helps 
the  prospective  customer 
select  options,  approve 
configurations  and 
arrive  at  conclusions. 
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PENTIUM  PRO 

PROCESSOR 


THE  NEW  FAMILY 

NT  CLUSTER-IN-A-BOX 

You  can  configure  a  lot  of  these,  or  you  can  just  plug  this. 


Good  choice! 


Get  the  industry's  first  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
clustering  solution  packaged  in  a  single,  rack¬ 
mounted  system.  With  Data  General's 
NT  Cluster^ in-a-Box™  family  of  products,  your 
company  now  has  an  NT  clustering  solution 
that  will  let  you  run  your  critical  applications 
24x7x365,  in  a  system  that  you  simply  plug  in 
and  turn  on.  Our  NT  Cluster-in-a-Box  includes: 

■  Two  rackmounted  AViiON®  servers  based  on 
Intel  Pentium®  Pro  or  Pentium  II  processors 

■  A  fault'tolerant  CLARiiON®  RAID  storage 
system  ■  NTAlerrM  -  the  industry's  only  NT' 
based  remote  service  for  early  identification  of 
potential  problems  ■  Pre-loaded  Windows  NT 
Server  Enterprise  Edition,  which  contains 
Microsoft  Cluster  Server  software. 

Now,  NT  Cluster- in-a-Box  is  available  in  a  family 
of  three  rackmount  configurations  to  match 
your  applications  processing  requirements:  the 
entry-level  AV  2150,  mid-range  AV  3650,  and 
enterprise  AV  8600.  All  of  these  components,  plus 
service,  support,  and  integration,  from  one  ven¬ 
dor.  In  one  package.  The  choice  is  clear. 
Unless  you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  just 
plugging  away. 


iw  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1  -800-DATA  GEN 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks,  Cluster-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark,  and  NTAIert  is  a  service  mark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 

The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  or  products  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.©  1998  Data  General  Corporation. 


fly 


Back  in  Tune:  Gibson  Musical  Instruments  Web  Site  Manager  Walter  Carter  says  dealers 
seemed  pleased  when  the  company  backed  off  its  plan  to  sell  guitars  online. 
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Gibson  musical  instruments  had  hoped  to  avoid  striking  a 

sour  note  in  cyberspace.  The  century-old  Nashville,  Tenn. -based  instrument 
maker  is  renowned  for  its  electric  guitars,  among  them  classic  models  named 
for  jazzman  Les  Paul  and  country  picker  Chet  Atkins.  Its  brand  has  been  a 
magnet  for  musicians  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  attracting  guitar  greats  such  as  B.B. 

King  and  Jimmy  Page.  So  how  did  this  very 
hip  company  make  its  debut  in  the  ultrahip 
arena  of  Internet  commerce?  It  offered  Gibson 
guitars  for  sale  on  its  Web  site,  priced  at  10 
percent  below  list. 

“The  dealers  were  irate,”  says  Walter 
Carter,  Web  site  manager  and  internal  publi¬ 
cations  editor  at  Gibson,  which  canned  the  gui¬ 
tar  cybersales  effort  after  only  a  month.  “We 
took  them  off  the  site  before  we  sold  any.” 

Gibson’s  trouble  has  a  familiar  twang,  one 
that  is  heard  when  some  established  mer- 


Reader  ROI 


YOUR  COMPANY  MAY  BE  READY  TO 
sell  online,  but  are  you  ready  for 
channel  conflict?  In  this  story, 
readers  will  learn 

►  Why  some  companies  won't  risk 
selling  online 

►  What  kinds  of  compromise  will 
keep  sales  reps  cool 

►  When  it  makes  sense  to  sell  online 


onflict 

Resolution 


When  the  Web  becomes  your  hot  new  sales 
channel,  how  will  you  keep  your  traditional 
channels  from  shooting  you  in  the  foot? 
Three  studies  in  caution... 


http://www.cio.com 
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INTRODUCING 

NO-SWEAT 

NET. 


The  Internet  is  wonderful — and  worrisome. 

How  can  you  ensure  it's  a  productive  tool  and  not  a  seductive  distraction?  How  can  you  protect  confidential  information  from  intruders? 

How  can  you  maximize  its  business  potential  while  minimizing  your  financial  risk? 


Novell®  BorderManager  makes  it  possible. 


BorderManager,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product, 
is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services  that  manages,  secures, 
and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 
the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

Through  tight  integration  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — BorderManager 
can  decrease  the  cost  of  managing  your  intranet  while  safely  extending  your  business  out  to  the  Internet. 

And  what's  that  mean?  Freedom. 

The  freedom  to  leverage  your  existing  hardware  and  software  investments,  reduce  the  cost  of  managing  your  corporate  networks, 
and  increase  bottom-line  productivity  up  to  100%!  Any  network,  any  platform,  any  browser, 

BorderManager  is  the  complete  solution  to  make  the  Internet — and  everynet — make  sense  for  your  business. 

And  now  you  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Contact  your  participating  Novell  reseller  for  a  45-day  FREE  TRIAL  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  details.  Quantities  are  limited. 

www.novell.com/bordermanager 


Novell 
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Getting  There 

An  explorer’s  guide  to  smooth  sailing 
in  the  fourth  channel 

Forrester  research  inc.  of  Cambridge,  mass.,  believes 
business-to-business  commerce  over  “the  fourth  channel,”  the 
Internet,  can  be  more  efficient  than  commerce  via  face-to-face 
contact,  snail  mail  and  telephone.  But  the  advantages  of  Internet 
trade — the  ability  to  serve  up  information  and  handle  transactions 
whenever  customers  want — can  be  lost  if  your  salespeople  see  the 
Internet  as  their  enemy  or  if  your  distributors  are  not  in  sync  with 
your  Web  plans. 

Forrester  offers  these  strategies  for  smooth  sailing  in  the  fourth 
channel,  as  further  detailed  in  its  recent  report,  “Fourth  Channel 
Conflict.” 

Selling  the  Sales  Force 

Phase  I  (3  months) 

Outline  Internet  goals,  such  as  slashing  costs  or  strengthening 
customer  ties  and  service.  Then  select  a  handful  of  the  best  sales 
reps  to  help  define  the  sales  department’s  online  objectives  and 
give  them  incentives  for  progress. 

Phase  II  (3  to  15  months) 

Train  more  sales-force  Net  “evangelists”  and  link  their  pay  to  Net- 
based  account  growth;  also  start  talking  up  the  Net  with  lead  cus¬ 
tomers  and  distributors.  Net  sales  groups  and  feet-on-the-street 
sales  reps  should  work  together,  and  both  should  get  commissions 
to  avoid  disputes. 

Phase  III  (6  to  18  months) 

Finish  the  job.  Since  the  Net  can  handle  many  needs  of  existing  cus¬ 
tomers,  sales  reps  must  shift  their  focus  to  seeking  new  business; 
companies  can  help  with  training.  As  productivity  rises,  sales-force 
head  count  could  drop  while  revenues  grow.  Sales  reps  may  also 
need  data  mining  and  reporting  tools,  as  well  as  ways  to  personal¬ 
ize  Web  pages  for  customers. 

Managing  the  Middlemen 

■  Give  top  billing  to  leading  existing  distributors  when  deciding 
which  partners  will  receive  Web  help  first.  Then  look  for  easy  ways 
to  help  smaller  partners.  Also  seek  new  distributors  to  reach 
untapped  markets. 

■  Give  distributors  Net  incentives,  such  as  special  margins  or  ship¬ 
ping  dates  for  Internet  orders,  co-op  advertising  funds  for  Web  ban¬ 
ner  ads  and  more  technical  or  sales  support. 

■  Control  conflict,  but  don’t  worry  about  eliminating  it  entirely. 
Manufacturers  can  sell  direct  to  small,  targeted  markets  without 
alienating  big  distributors.  They  can  also  use  the  Web  to  spur  dis¬ 
tributor  competition. 

-S.  Kalin 


chants  and  manufacturers  start  to  talk 
about  selling  online.  When  customers  can 
order  on  the  Web  and  bypass  sales  reps  or 
distributors,  the  Web  becomes  a  threat,  says 
Michael  Regan,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sales  Professionals 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  “The  Internet,”  says 
Regan,  “is  going  to  become  a  rival.” 

But  while  such  concerns  may  cause  some 
companies  to  pause  before  expanding  their 
commerce  to  the  Web,  most  observers 
agree  that  they  will  not  keep  sales  strate¬ 
gists  out  of  cyberspace  for  long.  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  fore¬ 
casts  that  U.S.  companies  will  see  Net- 
based  business-to-business  trade  grow 
from  $8  billion  in  1997  to  $327  billion  in 
2002;  business-to-consumer  online  retail¬ 
ing  will  grow  from  $4  billion  in  1997  to 
$17  billion  in  2001. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  why.  Reports 
from  e-commerce  business-to-business  pio¬ 
neers  suggest  that  using  the  Net  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  information  and  process  orders  can 
cut  down  errors  and  save  time  and  money, 
as  well  as  make  sales  staff  more  productive. 
For  example,  home  office  and  consumer 
electronics  distributor  Beamscope  Canada 
Inc.,  an  electronics  distributor  in  Richmond 
Hill,  Ont.,  has  found  that  processing  a  Web 
order  costs  about  80  cents — far  cheaper 
than  the  $5  to  $15  it  costs  to  take  a  live 
order,  depending  on  whether  the  person 
taking  the  order  is  a  telesales  rep  or  an 
account  executive,  says  Jim  Jameson,  Beam- 
scope’s  COO  and  executive  vice  president. 
And  Forrester  warns  that  companies  that 
don’t  sell  online  may  suffer  as  much  as  a  5 
percent  cost  disadvantage  in  order  handling. 
On  the  consumer  sales  side,  convenience 
draws  customers  to  shop  online,  according 
to  a  Forrester  survey  of  300  online  shop¬ 
pers.  Online  shoppers  represent  an  attrac¬ 
tive  audience:  72  percent  had  household 
income  above  $40,000,  says  Forrester. 

Gibson  is  one  company  that  listened 
hard  to  complaints  from  dealers  and  de¬ 
cided  to  compromise.  These  days,  instead 
of  selling  guitars  online,  the  company’s 
online  sales  are  limited  to  strings  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Gibson  also  plans  to  put  its  parts 
catalog  on  the  Web  and  sell  items  such  as 
chrome-  or  nickel-plated  screws  that  were 
previously  available  only  to  dealers  and 
repairers.  It  will  tell  its  dealers  about  the 
parts  catalog  before  it  is  launched,  Carter 
says,  as  a  way  of  rectifying  the  mistake  it 
made  with  the  guitars.  “I  don’t  really  think 
putting  guitars  online  for  direct  sales  at  a 
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price  higher  than  any  dealer  would  ask  was  a 
mistake,”  Carter  says.  “It  was  just  not  inform¬ 
ing  the  dealers.” 

Even  with  Gibson’s  concessions,  however,  not 
every'  dealer  is  satisfied.  Peter  Mealy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Picker’s  Supply  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
appreciates  Gibson  listing  the  store  and  the  store’s 
Web  site  in  the  Gibson  dealer  locator,  but  doesn’t 
take  kindly  to  Gibson’s  direct  sales.  “It  just  isn’t 
fair,”  says  Mealy.  “Why  have  dealers  if  you’re 
going  to  sell  [online]  retail?” 

Gibson’s  Carter,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the 
company  gets  phone  calls  from  customers  who 
can’t  find  certain  accessories  and  parts  from 
their  dealers  and  who  do  find  that  the  Web  site 
is  an  excellent  way  to  meet  those  customers’ 
needs.  Dealers  will  also  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the  parts  catalog  on  the  Web, 
since  Gibson  will  allow  them  to  order  parts  at 
the  dealer  net  price.  Still,  Gibson  remains 
cautious.  “If  it’s  a  real  problem,  we’ll 
change  it,”  Carter  says.  “Nothing  is  ever 
written  in  stone.” 

Many  consumer  products  compa¬ 
nies  have  wrestled  with  similar  chan¬ 
nel  conflict  questions.  VFCorp.,  a 
$5.1  billion  apparel  manufacturer 
whose  brands  include  Jantzen  swim¬ 
wear  and  Lee  and  Wrangler  jeans, 
found  itself  asking  if  selling  direct 
online  was  worth  the  risk  of  alienat¬ 
ing  a  major  department  store  that 
could  cost  the  company  a  chunk  of 
its  business.  Sega  of  America  strug¬ 
gled  to  balance  customers’  demands 
to  buy  online  against  the  sales  force’s 
fear  of  alienating  retailers.  And  Avon 
Products  Inc.  weighed  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  a  half-million  Avon 
ladies  against  the  potential  profits 
of  pitching  products  like  Skin-So- 
Soft  direct  in  cyberspace.  Each  of  J 
those  three  companies,  faced  with 
similar  problems,  came  up  with  a 
different  solution. 


SOLUTION  1 

Don't  Risk  It 

VFCorp.  may  sell  a  lot  of  revealing 
beachwear,  but  there  is  nothing 
skimpy  about  its  investment  in  the 
Web.  The  apparel  manufacturer 
spent  more  than  $1  million  last 
year  on  its  brands’  Web  sites,  says 
Jim  Corbett,  VF’s  manager  of 
alternative  media  in  Reading,  Pa. 
Since  launching  its  first  site  in 


April  1996,  VF  has  been  shifting  its  Web  focus 
from  brand-boosting  entertainment,  such  as  a 
biweekly  cyber  soap  opera,  to  brand-boosting 
business  information.  That  means  building  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  the  Lee  fitFinder  {www.  leejeans. 
com )  to  help  women  find  the  perfect  pair  of 
jeans  and  the  Scout  ( www.wrangler.com )  to 
help  them  find  the  nearest  retail  store.  The  busi¬ 
ness  focus  stops  short  of  selling  direct,  however, 
even  though  “online  shopping”  was  the  fourth 
most-requested  feature  in  a  site  visitor  survey, 
after  size  and  fit  information,  fashion  trends  and 
current  styles. 

Selling  direct  “has  been  on  the  radar 
screen,”  says  Corbett.  “But  it’s  quickly  elim¬ 
inated  because  the  risk  reward  is  not  there.” 
Corbett  says  his  $5  billion  company  is  not 
interested  in  doing  $5  or  $10  million  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Web  if  it  means  risking  business 


"The  business 
you're  going 
to  do  on  the 
Web  is  insignif¬ 
icant.  Would 
you  put  your 
whole  business 

at  risk?" 

-Jim  Corbett 


Just  Saying  No:  Jim  Corbett,  VFCorp.  ’s  manager  of 

alternative  media,  says  selling  online  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  irritating  longstanding  business  partners. 
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with  a  major  account  like  Wal- 
Mart  or  J.C.  Penney.  “Would  you 
put  your  whole  business  at  risk?” 
he  asks.  “The  business  you’re 
going  to  do  [on  the  Web]  is  insig¬ 
nificant  relative  to  [the]  core 
business.” 

VF’s  online  strategy  is  similar 
to  that  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  networking  giant  3Com 
Corp.,  says  Blane  Erwin,  For¬ 
rester’s  director  of  business  trade 
and  technology  strategies.  3Com, 
like  VF,  has  multiple  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  its  site  gives  customers 
detailed  product  information. 

But  when  customers  are  ready 
to  buy,  3Com  passes  them  on  to 
its  distributors,  which  handle 
the  sale.  “They’re  recognizing 
that  end  buyers  or  consumers 
are  going  to  go  to  the  brand,” 

Erwin  says.  “But  they’re  also 
trying  to  then. ..guide  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  a  J.C.  Penney  or  a 
Wal-Mart  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  purchase.”  Another 
analyst  sees  that  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  strategy  but  one  that 
in  the  long  run  does  not  make 
sense.  “You  don’t  establish  a 
brand  just  so  you  can  reject  people,”  says 
Chris  Stevens,  senior  research  analyst  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce,  at  Aberdeen  Group  in  Boston. 
He  explains  that  companies  should  try  to 
find  ways  to  fill  orders  and  still  share  rev¬ 
enues  with  distributors  without  shunting 
away  customers  and  valuable  customer 
information  to  another  site. 


SOLUTION  2 

Sell,  but  Don't  Undersell 

Want  the  inside  scoop  on  Sonic  the  Hedgehog? 
What  about  the  weapons  you  can  use  to  anni¬ 
hilate  terrorists  in  Die  Hard  Arcade?  Sega  of 
America  Inc.  launched  its  Web  site  in  1 994  for 
customers  who  feel  they  can’t  live  without  such 
information,  says  Lee  McEnany  Caraher,  Sega’s 
vice  president  of  corporate  and  consumer  com¬ 
munications  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  the  site.  Sega  initially 
viewed  the  site  as  a  marketing  support  vehicle, 
but  in  e-mails  and  discussion  groups,  Sega  fans 
kept  asking  why  the  site  did  not  let  them  buy 
right  on  the  Web. 

To  Sega’s  online  group,  direct  Web  sales 
seemed  like  a  no-brainer.  To  Sega’s  sales 


Playing  Smart:  Lee  McEnany  Caraher,  vice  president  of  corporate  and 
consumer  communications  at  Sega  of  America,  says  the  company’s  compromise  diffused  retailer  protest. 


group,  however,  it  seemed  like  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  upset  key  retailers.  The  sales 
contingent  feared  that  fretful  retailers  would 
retaliate  by  limiting  Sega  shelf  space  or  point- 
of-purchase  promotions  and  merchandising. 
Sega’s  online  group  and  sales  execs  ham¬ 
mered  out  a  compromise:  They  would  sell 
online  and  expand  sales  over  their  800  num¬ 
ber,  but  they  would  not  sell  at  a  discount,  and 
they  would  make  customers  pay  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Sega  opened  the  Web  store  in  1996, 
first  with  T-shirts  and  plush  toys,  later  offer¬ 
ing  games  and  systems. 

When  Sega  told  retailers  about  its  Web 
sales  plans,  says  Caraher,  there  was  no  flak. 
In  fact,  some  retailers,  like  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  and  Electronics  Boutique,  now  operate 
online  stores  of  their  own.  Sega’s  compromise 
does  not  prevent  the  company  from  using  the 
Web  for  special  promotions,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  revolve  around  price.  One  promotion 
targeted  customers  of  Saturn  Net  Link,  which 
lets  users  surf  the  Web  and  send  e-mail  via  the 
game  console.  Sega  e-mailed  15,000  Net  Link 
customers,  offering  them  a  game  bundle  that 
included  a  T-shirt  not  available  in  retail 
stores.  Twenty  percent  took  advantage  of  the 
online  offer. 


Sega 

hammered 
out  a 

compromise: 
It  would  sell 
online,  but 
it  would  not 
sell  at  a 
discount. 
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Forrester  Senior  Analyst  Kate  Delhagen  says 
Sega’s  decision  to  sell  direct  at  retail  price  “elim¬ 
inates  the  scary  competition  with  their  retail¬ 
ers.”  A  few  years  down  the  line,  if  its  Web  site 
sales  heat  up,  Sega  retailers  may  start  to  gripe, 
since  “some  of  the  customers  likely  to  buy 
online  will  be  some  of  their  largest  customers.” 

SOLUTION  3 

Just  Do  It 

Avon  has  been  selling  the  same  way  for  more 
than  a  century — through  legions  of  Avon  ladies 
who  ring  doorbells  and  share  beauty  tips  with 
friends  and  neighbors.  But  the  $4.8  billion  New 


Still,  98  percent  of  Avon’s  sales  come  through 
its  2.3  million  independent  Avon  sales  reps  world¬ 
wide,  440,000  of  whom  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  company  would  not  dare  to  introduce  a 
new  sales  channel  without  considering  how  it 
would  play  with  Avon  ladies  in  Peoria.  Before  last 
May’s  launch  of  a  Web  site  that  would  sell  more 
than  100  products,  Herstein  detailed  Avon’s  Web 
strategy  to  roughly  100  division  managers  in  the 
United  States  and  explained  that  market  research 
indicated  that  the  site  would  reach  new  customers 
rather  than  persuade  old  customers  to  abandon 
their  salespeople.  He  explained  that  the  site’s 
password-protected  bulletin  boards  allow  reps 
to  trade  tips  and  that  reps  can  find  forms  on  the 
site  to  take  names  of  people  who  want  to  become 


"We  were 
really  able  to 
demonstrate 
that  this 
was  non¬ 
threatening." 

-Barry  Herstein 


Marketing  Makeover:  Avon’s  Barry  Herstein 

sees  the  Web  as  the  direct  marketing  medium  of  the  next  millennium. 


York  City-based  company  has  not  shied  away 
from  calling  on  customers  via  more  modern 
direct  marketing  techniques,  says  Barry  Herstein, 
Avon’s  group  vice  president  of  U.S.  marketing. 
In  1995,  after  research  showed  that  new  kinds 
of  direct  marketing  would  not  hurt  door-to-door 
sales,  Avon  added  direct  mail  catalogs  and  an 
800  number  to  its  sales  and  marketing  arsenal. 


reps  or  be  referred  to  one.  And  he  emphasized  the 
hope  that  the  site  would  boost  Avon’s  brand, 
something  that  could  help  the  field  forces.  “We 
were  really  able  to  demonstrate. ..that  this  was 
nonthreatening,”  Herstein  says. 

Many  Avon  reps  agree.  “The  people  I  sell  to 
don’t  have  a  computer,  and  if  they  did,  they  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  even  know  to  look  in  there  for 
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Avon,”  says  Trudy  Silvestri,  who 
sells  Avon  products  in  Monroe, 

New  York.  But  not  all  reps  are 
buying  Herstein’s  sales  pitch. 

Some  reps  point  out  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  nonthreatening  claim  is  not 
supported  by  its  policy  forbidding 
reps  from  selling  off  their  own 
sites.  “They’re  bypassing  us  [via 
the  Web],  but  they’re  not  giving  us 
the  same  opportunity  to  use  those 
tools,”  says  Diana  Campbell  of 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  who  works  as  a 
software  trainer  and  does  word 
processing  and  Web  design  in 
addition  to  being  an  Avon  rep. 

Campbell  says  she  has  cut  back  on 
her  door-to-door  Avon  selling 
efforts  because  she  believes  she 
cannot  compete  with  the  Web  site 
and  800  number  given  Avon’s 
commission  structure.  “My  feel¬ 
ing  is  they’re  on  the  way  to  phase 
out  the  reps,”  Campbell  says, 

“and  the  Web  and  the  800  num¬ 
ber  are  just  a  way  to  do  that.” 

Herstein,  however,  says  the 
majority  of  reps  have  no  problem 
with  Avon’s  Web  sales,  and  claims 
that  the  company’s  long-term 
strategy  is  to  harness  the  reps’ 
growing  degree  of  Web  access  and  know-how — 
not  to  replace  the  reps  with  the  Web.  It’s  true, 
Herstein  says,  that  Avon  has  asked  some  entre¬ 
preneurial  reps  to  stop  selling  Avon  products 
from  their  personal  Web  sites  because  their  sites’ 
design  was  simply  not  up  to  snuff  for  a  beauty 
company.  “We  desperately  didn’t  want  to  lose 
control  of  our  image  in  the  medium,”  he  says. 

Herstein  says  Avon  is  developing  a  strategy  to 
let  reps  do  business  with  the  company  via  the 
Web  and  is  exploring  how  reps  might  serve  their 
own  customers  via  the  Web  using  templates  that 
meet  Avon’s  design  and  image  standards.  “Today 
we  view  the  Web  as  a  corporate  medium,”  Her¬ 
stein  says,  “but  we  also  recognize  that  it’s  poten¬ 
tially  a  wonderful  way  for  reps  to  do  business.” 
Avon’s  online  sales  have  taken  the  company  into 
territory  where  most  direct  sales  firms  fear  to 
tread,  at  least  until  now.  And  Herstein,  at  this 
point,  has  no  regrets.  “The  Web  is  the  direct  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  next  millennium,”  he  says.  “It’s  just 
another  way  to  reach  people  in  their  homes.” 

Keeping  Peace 

No  one  ever  said  it  was  possible  to  keep  every¬ 
body  happy  all  of  the  time.  But  if  harmony  is  a 
company’s  goal,  analysts  offer  this  advice:  Use 


Net  Spendings 


Framingham,  Mass.-based  International  Data  Corp.  predicts  strong  growth  in  the 
number  of  Web  buyers  worldwide  and  the  amount  each  will  spend.  Overall  Web  sales 
are  expected  to  grow  from  $296  million  in  1995  to  $223.1  billion  in  2001. 


Buyers  will  come  to  the  Web 
in  increasing  numbers. 


Value  of  Web  sales  per  buyer, 
on  average,  will  also  rise. 
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the  Web  to  direct  sales  leads  to  your  distributors, 
as  VP  is  aiming  to  do.  Companies  itching  to  sell 
online  can  use  the  Web  to  market  hard-to-find 
items  that  dealers  don’t  always  stock,  as  has 
Gibson,  or  they  can  create  new  products,  services 
or  offers  specially  for  the  Web,  as  has  Sega  with 
its  T-shirt  and  game  bundle.  Or,  like  Avon,  they 
can  use  the  Web  to  reach  new  customers,  not 
steal  old  ones.  To  persuade  sales  reps  that  the 
Web  will  not  replace  them,  companies  have  to 
treat  and  train  them  to  be  more  like  consultants 
and  less  like  order  takers.  Continuing  to  pay 
them  commissions  for  Web  orders  in  the  near 
term,  as  Beamscope  does,  is  also  a  way  to  make 
sure  they  don’t  see  the  site  as  their  immediate 
enemy.  Companies  must  look  at  what  value  their 
current  channels  add,  explore  how  the  Web  can 
enhance  or  modify  that  and  then  carefully  com¬ 
municate  their  Web  plans  to  their  partners. 

“Your  supply  chain  needs  to  understand 
how  you’re  using  this  to  help  them  and  not  just 
yourself,”  says  Todd  Wood,  global  director  for 
electronic  commerce/Internet  at  Deloitte  & 
Touche  Consulting  Group  ICS  in  Atlanta.  “That 
can  be  a  challenge.”  BO 

Senior  'Writer  Sari  Kalin  can  be  reached  at 
skalin@cio.com. 


Herstein 
worried  that 
Web  sites 
built  by 
some  Avon 
reps  fell 
short  of  the 
aesthetic 
standards 
of  a  beauty 
company. 
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^  NCD  is  an  overnight  success  at  FedEx.  ^ 
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It’s  no  surprise  that  Federal  Express  uses  the  latest  technology  to 
stay  one  step  ahead.  NCD  delivered  desktop  solutions  for  FedEx. 

Recently,  Federal  Express  Corporation  (FedEx)  replaced  nearly  3,000  terminals 
with  NCD  HMX  desktop  devices  at  13  customer  service  sites  across  the  U.S. 

According  to  Dave  Barnwell,  Federal  Express  Corporate  Director  of  Customer  Service  Technology 
Systems,  there  were  three  criteria  for  the  new  desktops:  “First,  they  had  to  improve  the  job  design 
of  the  Customer  Service  Reps.  CSRs  had  to  like  it  more,  and  have  their  job  enriched  by  having  it. 
NCD  met  that.  Secondly,  they  had  to  improve  customer  service.  They  are  doing  that.  Finally,  it 
had  to  pay  for  itself.  It’s  done  that,  too.” 


Give  NCD  a 
snapshot  of 
your  network 
environment 
today  and  let  us  show  you  how  our  thin  clients 
can  work  for  your  enterprise.  To  submit  your 
info,  visit  www.ncd.com/FedEx.html  or  call 
1-800-866-4080  ext.  7465 


“Centralized  maintenance  was  also  a  big  issue.  When  you  think  about  13  sites  and  that  number 
of  seats...”  Now,  FedEx  CSRs  have  17”  color  monitors  and  are  running  mainframe  apps,  customer 
service  apps,  WinCenter  (which  delivers  MS  Office  apps)  and  the  Internet.  “In  essence,  I  have  four 
different  computers,  all  in  one  desktop  device.”  said  Barnwell.  “We  would  make  the  same  decision 
again,  (NCD)  turned  out  to  be  less  expensive  and  easier  to  support.” 

“Not  only  does  NCD  offer  a  very  good  product,  they’ve  enhanced  their  relationship  by  working 
more  closely  with  us  to  understand  our  needs,  and  then  come  up  with  solutions.  I’m  very  pleased.” 

Network  Computing  Devices 

NCD  is  the  recognized  leader  in  thin-client  network  access  devices,  having  installed  more 
than  400,000  worldwide.  We  re  proud  to  provide  network  computer  solutions  for  exceptional 

companies  such  as  Federal  Express.  What  can  we  do  for  you?  ©1997  Network  Computing  Devices.  Inc.  All  trademarks 

are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


The  Thin  Client  Company'” 


NCD 


INTRANET  STRATEGIES 


It  Takes 


At  U  S  West ,  a  SWAT  team  is  spenTtingafiillions  of  dollars 
on  intranet  developments.  Their  efforts  may  save  the  telecom 
company  more  than  three  times  the  cost. 

BY  ART  JAHNKE 

People  at  u  s  west’s  Denver  headquarters  colloquially 

refer  to  the  cavernous  first  floor  meeting  room  with  three  dozen  mismatched  but  dis¬ 
tinctive  chairs  as  the  “war  room”  for  two  good  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  U  S 
West  is  a  regional  Bell  operating  company  and  surviving  as  a  regional  Bell  operating 
company  in  the  newly  deregulated  telecommunications  market  is  like  trying  to  win  a 
land  war  in  Asia.  The  second  reason  is  that  this  oddly  furnished  space  belongs  to  U  S 
West’s  Global  Village  Labs,  a  40-person  SWAT  team  of  programmers  and  business 
strategists  whose  mission  is  known  to  be  critical  and  rumored  to  be  twofold.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Global  Village  Labs  is  to  discover  how  Web  technology  can  knock  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  off  U  S 
West’s  expense  ledger.  The  rumored  secondary  purpose  is  to  take  the  hierarchical  structure  of  this  $11 
billion,  50,000-person  company  and  stand  it  on  its  head. 

On  a  Monday  morning  in  late  fall  of  1997,  as  blue-jeaned  and 
leather-jacketed  Global  Village  warriors  listen,  Sherman  Woo,  the 
director  of  Global  Village  Labs,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  war  room 
(officially  known  as  the  Global  Village  Theater),  talking  through 
a  speaker  phone  to  people  in  the  Bellevue,  Wash.,  office.  Woo  reviews 
progress  on  the  Product  Catalog  Procurement  Project,  a  supply  chain 
management  application  that  the  Labs  is  building  to  order  hardware  and 
software.  Woo  also  reports  that  the  Labs’  new  intranet-enabled  ordering 
for  U  S  West’s  Centrex  21  telephone  system  has  just  logged  its  12-thou¬ 
sandth  order.  The  application,  which  cuts  the  ordering  time  of  the  Centrex 
21  system  from  10  minutes  per  line  to  two  minutes  per  line,  has  saved 
more  than  12,000  worker  hours  since  it  launched  in  August.  Not  a  bad 
return  for  something  that  took  only  six  weeks  to  build  and  cost  about 
$48,000. 

By  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  Woo  tells  his  staff,  all  29  projects 


Reader  ROI 


U  S  WEST  IS  A  RELATIVE  VETERAN  OF  USING 
intranet  technology.  Since  1993,  the  telecom  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  intranet-based  applications  to 
improve  communications  and  streamline  processes. 
In  this  story,  readers  will  learn  how 

►  A  Web  evangelist's  pyramid  scheme  put  40,000 
people  online 

►  Working  across  company  lines  can  reveal 
knowledge  gaps 

►  Technology  can  restructure  corporate  hierarchy 
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VILLAGE  PEOPLE:  Sherman 

Eg  ' 

Woo,  center,  and  his  intranet 
team  have  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  taking  on  any  project 
that  promises  savings. 


now  underway  should  be  wrapped  up.  Much  new  work  is 
coming  in.  After  four  years  of  successes  that  include  everything 
from  putting  paychecks  online  to  hosting  a  corporate  rumor 
mill,  where  executives  respond  to  company  scuttlebutt,  the 
Global  Village  team  gets  about  five  requests  a  week  from  depart¬ 
ment  heads  who  wonder  what  it  can  do  for  their  bottom  line. 

As  well  they  should.  According  to  Barbara  Bauer,  senior 
director  of  U  S  West  Communications  Information  Tech¬ 
nologies,  the  rate  of  return  on  some  Global  Village  applications 


ranges  from  1  to  1,000  percent. 

“Anytime  you’re  impacting  8,000  to  10,000  service  reps,  or 
40,000  to  50,000  employees,  the  economies  of  scale  are  enor¬ 
mous,”  says  Bauer.  “If  we  can  stop  an  employee  from  making 
a  phone  call  that  takes  a  half  hour  and  instead  give  him  or  her 
a  transaction  that  takes  30  seconds,  there  is  huge  savings.” 

That  kind  of  huge  savings,  most  U  S  West  department  heads 
Continued  on  Page  41 
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Every  global  village  needs  an  architect.  At  U  S  West,  Sherman  Woo 
is  sketching  the  shape  of  a  new  community-based  enterprise. 

BY  LEW  MCCREARY 


ROWNUPS  MAY  RECALL  A  CLASSIC  SERIES  OF  CHILDREN'S 

books  about  a  little  boy  named  Harold  who  trans¬ 
forms  the  blank  slate  of  his  existence  using  only  a  pur¬ 
ple  crayon.  An  inventive  child,  he  manages  to  draw  himself 
into  quite  a  few  predicaments.  But  for  every  danger  he  cre¬ 
ates  with  his  crayon — a  lion  leaps  out  of  his  just-drawn  jun¬ 
gle — he  is  also  able  to  draw  the  solution. 

The  Harold  books  have  now  endured  through  a  couple  of 
generations,  largely  because  they’re  about  the  compelling 
pov  er  of  imagination  to  populate  emptiness  with  richness. 

It’s  tempting  to  recall  Harold  when  encountering  Sherman 
Woo.  Woo  is  director  of  Global  Village  Labs  (GVL),  the  Web 
development  team  at  Denver-based  telco  U  S  West.  Global 
Village  Labs  serves  U  S  West’s  intranet,  which  is  also  known 


by  the  Global  Village  name.  Woo  and  his  group  are  aggres¬ 
sively  adding  business  functionality  to  what  began  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  budding  knowledge  repository  and  communi¬ 
tarian  experiment.  Now,  the  intranet  is  branching  out, 
becoming  more  of  a  customer-facing  and  operational  asset 
(see  “It  Takes  a  Village,”  Page  38). 

Every  intranet  begins  as  a  promising  emptiness  animated 
by  a  vision.  The  best  of  the  pioneers  creating  these  new  busi¬ 
ness  realities  for  their  organizations  tend  to  do  so  with 
curiosity  and  bravery,  never  knowing  exactly  what  might 
emerge  from  behind  the  next  newly  carpentered  door. 
Sherman  Woo  is  implacably  optimistic  about  the  Web, 
unafraid  and  ready  to  try  new  things.  For  him,  the  crayon 
Continued  on  Page  42 
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Continued  from  Page  39 
realize,  is  needed  to  keep  their  company 
competitive  in  a  market  that  has  recently 
welcomed  many  newcomers  who  are 
mean,  lean  and  hungry.  And  so  they 
approach  the  Global  Village  Labs  full  of 
ideas  and  hope. 

Many  would  like  to  use  the  Global 
Village  intranet  to  deliver  training  materi¬ 
als  to  the  desktops  of  U  S  West  employees. 
Others  want  to  tap  the  Global  Village’s 
extranet  capabilities  to  swap  information 
with  outside  business  partners.  The  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Labs  review  all  requests.  If  they 
think  they  can  help,  they  estimate  the  cost 
of  building  the  requested  application.  The 
Global  Village’s  own  budget  covers  only 
one-third  of  its  labor  costs.  The  remainder 
of  the  costs  must  come  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  asking  for  help. 

Such  a  cost  arrangement  isn’t  putting 
a  damper  on  the  Labs’  activities,  how¬ 
ever.  Before  ending  this  week’s  meeting, 
Woo  asks  the  two  new  people  in  the 
room  to  introduce  themselves.  “You  will 
be  seeing  more  and  more  new  faces,”  he 
tells  the  Labs.  “We’ll  be  adding  about 
two  people  a  month.”  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  Woo  adds,  he  expects  the  Global 
Village  expenditures  to  climb  to  $6  mil¬ 
lion.  That  investment,  he  says,  should 
save  U  S  West  at  least  $30  million. 

“The  Global  Village  team  has  to  do 
two  things,”  says  Bauer.  “They  have  to 
use  technology  wisely,  and  they  have 
to  deliver  value  on  the 
points  of  pain  in  the 
company,  where  de¬ 
ploying  something  will 
make  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference.” 

One  point  of  pain, 
for  example,  was  the 
threat  of  financial  pen¬ 
alty  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (CPUC), 
which,  during  the 
three-year  period  from  1993  to  1995, 
had  mandated  that  U  S  West  pay  $5.3 
million  in  reparations  for  violations  of 
the  commission’s  quality  of  service  stan¬ 
dards.  In  1995,  the  CPUC  amended  its 
regulations  to  require  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  to  pay  reparations  amounting  to 
$150  per  month  to  customers  who  did 
not  receive  first  line  telephone  service  by 
the  date  promised.  At  U  S  West,  that  was 
a  powerful  incentive  to  avoid  promising 


something  that  couldn’t  be  delivered. 

Global  Village  technologists  knew  the 
information  that  sales  reps  needed  to  bet¬ 
ter  inform  customers  when  service  would 
be  available  existed  in  their  data¬ 
base,  but  the  interface  needed  to 
read  it  was  so  complicated  that 
it  took  three  weeks  to  learn  how 
to  use.  And  the  information  was 
formatted  in  such  a  way  that 
only  a  handful  of  very  experi¬ 
enced  people  could  make  heads 
or  tails  of  it.  It  took  the  Global 
Village  Labs  45  days  to  write 
Facility  Check,  an  applet  that 
could  be  read  by  all  and  deliv¬ 
ered  in  real-time  to  6,000  service 
representatives,  who  read  it  on  a 
standard  Web  browser. 

Barbara  Fernandez,  a  spokes¬ 
person  for  the  CPUC,  says  that 
the  number  of  late,  or  “held” 
orders  has  gone  down  but  warns 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suggest  that  they  are  no  longer 
problems.  At  U  S  West,  product 
manager  Daya  Haddock  says 
the  decrease  in  held  orders  and 
increase  in  customer  satisfaction 
were  well  worth  the  effort.  And 
Sherman  Woo  says  the  money 
saved  by  both  time  savings 
and  reparation  payments  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  $10  million. 

“Sherman  and  his  team  do  that  rou¬ 
tinely,”  says  Bauer. 
“Say  there’s  a  sales 
and  marketing  team 
that’s  fussing  about, 
‘We  can’t  sell  this  par¬ 
ticular  service  because 
I  don’t  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  when  the 
construction  crews  are 
done  (with  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work).’  Well, 
hundreds  of  people  in 
the  company  have 
been  hearing  remarks  like  that  and 
Sherman  is  the  only  one  who  says,  ‘How 
hard  can  that  be?  Let’s  play  around.’  A 
couple  of  months  later,  he’s  got  something 
out  there  that  is  a  runaway  success.” 

To  call  the  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1996  another  point  of  pain  is  a  gross 
understatement.  At  U  S  West,  it’s  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  agony.  In  attempting  to  level  the 
playing  field  of  the  telecommunications 
business,  the  Telecommunications  Act 


forces  U  S  West  to  do  some  things  that 
most  business  school  grads  would  con¬ 
sider  suicidal.  For  starters,  it  forces  U  S 
West  to  lease  its  infrastructure  at  whole¬ 


sale  prices  to  competitors  like  AT&T 
and  MCI.  Those  companies,  along  with 
a  host  of  newcomers  called  intercon¬ 
nectors,  resell  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  retail  market,  where  they  do 
battle  with  U  S  West’s  retail  salespeople. 
To  make  the  tangle  even  more  confus¬ 
ing,  the  billing  information  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  go  with  competitors  must 
remain  in  U  S  West’s  computers  even 
after  the  customers  have  gone.  And  to 
make  sure  the  playing  field  stays  level, 
the  law  requires  that  such  billing  infor¬ 
mation  be  accessible  to  the  competition, 
so  they  can  better  serve  the  customers 
they  have  taken  from  U  S  West. 

Last  year,  the  potential  for  some  seri¬ 
ous  pain  emerged  when  an  interconnec¬ 
tor  named  McLeod  claimed  that  U  S 
West  was  not  providing  information  fast 
enough.  Woo’s  solution,  called  EMOS, 
for  Email  Ordering  System,  took  three 
weeks  to  build.  Using  an  extranet,  it 
sends  order  status  information  to 
McLeod  quickly  and  inexpensively.  In 
Continued  on  Page  43 


The  rate  of  return 
on  some  Global 
Village  application t 
is  as  high  as 
1,000  percent. 


NUMBERS  COUNT:  Barbara  Bauer,  senior  director 
of  Communications  Information  Technologies, 
appreciates  applications  that  save  small  amounts  of 
time  for  large  numbers  of  people. 
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Continued  from  Page  40 
draws  a  brand-new  corporate  cul¬ 
ture — not  out  of  ordinary  blankness, 
but  out  of  the  remains  of  a  century- 
old  business  reality  that  has  been 
superseded.  He  describes  the  IS-affili- 
ated  Global  Village  Labs  as  “an 
applied  research  group  that  explores 
every  facet  of  the  Web,  and  program¬ 
ming  and  applications  development, 
in  light  of  the  economic  changes, 
workflow  changes  and  information- 
management  changes  that  have  come 
about  [in  recent  history].” 

Woo  possesses  indispensable  long- 
range  vision  and  stays  true  to  it  in  everything  GVL  attempts. 
But  he  is  also  grounded  in  practicalities:  Vision  doesn’t  mean 
diddly  without  a  sustaining  ROI.  And  since  his  operating 
budget  is  inextricably  linked  to  his  ability  to  demonstrate  in 
hard-dollar  terms  the  business  impact  of  each  new  applica¬ 
tion,  vision  pays  rent  on  a  daily  basis.  He  even  carries  a 
pager  that  constantly  uploads  real-time  dollar-value  totals  of 
the  achieved  ROI  of  GVL’s  aggregate  initiatives  to  date.  He 
regularly  reports  these  accruals  to  U  S  West’s  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  lobbying  hard  to  roll  over  much  of  the  savings  into 
new  Web  investment.  For  this  reason,  he  sums  up  the  GVL 
portfolio  of  projects  as  “my  Pachinko  applications”  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  game  of  chance  in  which  the  players’  winnings 
are  what  keep  them  in  the  game). 

Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  spoke  with  Woo  at  the 
offices  of  U  S  West  in  Denver,  in  an  unprepossessing  first- 
floor  enclave  known  as  the  Global  Village  Theater.  Formerly 
a  computer  retail  store,  the  space  is  now  furnished  with 
chairs  and  sofas  of  mongrel  varieties,  three  wall-sized  projec¬ 
tion  screens  for  multimedia  presentations  and  a  multiseat 
workstation  console  where  GVL  staffers  can  demonstrate 
ideas  to  colleagues  from  across  U  S  West  who  come  to  the 
theater  to  receive  the  latest  in  Web  evangelism. 

CIO:  Could  you  explain  about  the  Global  Village  metaphor 
that  you  hung  on  this  intranet  and  what  it  suggests? 

WOO:  The  name  comes  directly  from  [the  late  media 
theorist |  Marshall  McLuhan,  who  speculated  that  electronic 
media  would  eventually  shrink  the  world  to  the  point  where 
it  was,  in  effect,  a  village.  That’s  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
with  the  information  we  had:  shrink  our  internal  world  of 
U  S  West  into  a  global  village  so  that  we  could  operate 
with  more  agility.  We  are  a  pyramidal  organization  with  a 
very  large  base.  When  you’ve  operated  in  this  pyramid 
structure  successfully  for  a  long  time,  taking  it  apart  is  hard 
to  do — because  everyone  likes  to  hold  on  to  success. 

The  Web  allowed  us  to  virtually  take  apart  that  structure. 
Doing  that  required  convincing  everybody  that  they  had 
different  points  of  view  and  different  kinds  of  information  to 
articulate  that  would  help  us  all  understand  what  was  going 
on  totally  in  the  systems  picture. ..if  you  will. 

All  systems — if  they’re  mature  enough — arrive  at  their 
angle  of  repose,  the  [degree  of]  slope  where  chaos  and 


avalanches  can  occur.  The  interest¬ 
ing  thing  about  avalanches  is  that 
you  can  either  make  them  happen  or 
else  they  happen  to  you;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  avalanche  not 
occurring  once  the  conditions  are 
right. 

In  the  telecom  industry  we  have 
avalanches  in  technology,  in  public 
policy,  in  demographics  and  the 
lifestyles  of  people  and  the  ways  they 
use  telecom  (for  instance,  how  much 
more  mobility  is  required  for  workers 
these  days).  All  these  things  are 
avalanches  to  our  business.  This  is  no 
longer  the  world  where  there  was  only  one  black  telephone  in 
the  living  room  and  possibly,  if  you  were  cool,  a  yellow  one  in 
the  kitchen  next  to  the  avocado  refrigerator.  That  was  the 
world  we  came  from.  This  world  moves  a  lot  faster. 

CIO:  So  the  Web  became  a  way  of  calling  to  people’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  existence  of  chaos? 

WOO:  The  Web  merely  makes  all  the  complex  issues  that 
people  grapple  with  visible  to  everybody  else.  In  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  the  advantage  of  size  is  having  more  brains  working 
on  problems.  But  you  also  have  the  overhead  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  costs....  We’ve  got  50,000  people  in  this  company, 
and  they  all  have  different  roles  that,  understood  by  them¬ 
selves,  are  perfectly  rational.  It’s  the  combination  of  all  of 
these  roles  that  make  [for  such  complexity].  For  example,  an 
engineer  sees. ..a  time  line  that  is  a  30-year  amortization 
table  [for  network  infrastructure].  Whereas  a  marketing  per¬ 
son  has  to  come  up  with  new  products  and  services  quarterly 
in  order  to  maintain  a  marketplace  presence.  Another  group 
might  advocate  not  investing  in  hard-wire  technology 
because  they  believe  that  wireless  is  going  to  take  over  every¬ 
thing.  In  other  words,  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  conversations 
going  on  in  a  company  this  size.  And  the  marketplace  will 
determine  which  of  us  is  right  at  whatever  moment  in  time. 

CIO:  Another  aspect  of  the  Global  Village  metaphor  is  that 
the  Web  can  draw  people  out  of  their  specialized  huts  to 
share  what’s  going  on  with  the  other  villagers. 

WOO:  One  of  the  great  things  our  CIO,  Dave  Laube,  did  was 
to  sponsor  a  site  called  the  rumor  mill.  Metaphorically,  it’s  a 
chance  to  see  the  company’s  leadership  actually  deliberate 
on  tough  questions.  And  it’s  one  of  the  most-used  pages  in 
the  U  S  West  Global  Village. 

CIO:  How  does  it  work? 

WOO:  Anybody  can  ask  a  question,  either  anonymously  or 
with  their  name  attached.  The  question  gets  shipped  to  the 
person  in  the  company  who  has  accountability  for  the 
answer.  It  could  be  any  kind  of  question:  Are  we  going  to 
downsize?  Are  we  going  to  go  into  another  line  of  busi- 
Continued  on  Page  44 
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HAPPY  DAYS:  Product  Manager  Daya  Haddock  sees  a  big  payoff  in  improved 
customer  satisfaction. 


Continued  from  Page  41 
addition  to  the  productivity  gains,  says 
Haddock,  the  applet  demonstrates  U  S 
West’s  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
McLeod.  Problem  solved. 

SHERMAN  WOO  WOULD  BE  THE 
first  person  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
all  products  of  our  environments. 
And  that  we  all — corporations  as  well 
as  people — evolve  in  response  to 
changes  in  that  environment.  (See  “The 


Master  Builder,”  Page  40.)  Certainly, 
U  S  West  has  done  that.  Since  that  his¬ 
toric  event  known  to  all  telephone  com¬ 
pany  workers  as  “the  divestiture”  in 
1984,  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  telco 
game  have  forced  the  old,  slow-footed 
monopolies  to  slim  down  to  fighting 
weight.  Many  employees  left  U  S  West 
on  their  own,  others  were  shown  the  exit 
and  some  drifted  through  middle  man¬ 
agement  searching  for  a  new  station  to 
sustain  them.  One  such  itinerant  was 


Woo,  a  technologist  who  in  his  college 
days  had  studied  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  who  had  spent  half  his  career 
as  a  programmer  analyst  at  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell,  one  of  three  companies 
that  came  together  to  form  U  S  West. 

Woo’s  personal  evolution  resulted  in 
a  whole  new  kind  of  corporate  strategist, 
the  kind  who  would  plan  an  intranet 
with  the  potential  to  change  the  culture 
of  U  S  West  as  much  as  all  of  the  forces 
of  business  competition  and  government 
regulation  have  done. 

That  evolution  began  at  the  end  of 
1993,  when  Margaret  Turney,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  retail  markets  program 
office  in  Denver,  began  to  think  about 
how  Web  technologies  could  be  used  to 
improve  some  of  the  services  that  so 
clearly  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

“I  knew  that  Sherman  lives  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  Mars,”  says  Turney. 
“He  has  lots  of  great  ideas.  If  I  tried  to 
write  a  business  case  about  what  we  were 
doing  we’d  still  be  talking  about  it.” 

Instead,  says  Turney,  she  and  Woo  set 
to  work  on  a  project  that  they  figured 
would  pay  off  somewhere.  Sherman 
asked  for  $4  million  of  funding  and 
came  away  with  $100,000.  Using  free¬ 
ware,  shareware  and  a  server  acquired 
in  what  Woo  calls  a  “midnight  requisi¬ 
tion,”  he  set  to  work,  linking  a  handful 
of  computers  and  inviting  employees  to 
listen  to  his  pitch  about  how  U  S  West 
could  exploit  the  new  medium.  To 
Continued  on  Page  46 


Five  Easy  Pieces 

Five  Global  Village  projects  that  deliver  for  U  S  West 


Virtual  Secretary 

Indexes  everything  an 
executive  secretary 
needs  to  know,  from 
how  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report 
to  accessing 
airport  shuttle  services. 

Cost:  $0,  built  as  a 
training  exercise 

Savings:  $1  million 
over  two  years 


Password  Reset 

Lets  employees  reset 
their  own  passwords  for 
more  than  35  business 
systems.  This  has  elimi¬ 
nated  1,000  help  desk 
calls  a  day. 

Cost:  $33,000 

Savings:  $1.3  million 
in  1997 


Watchdog 

Provides  e-mail  notifi¬ 
cation  for  expiring 
service  contracts  and 
enables  U  S  West 
service  representatives 
to  ensure  retained 
revenues. 

Cost:  $17,000 

Savings:  $300,000 
peryear 


T-Ware 

Web  training  tool, 
with  authoring,  eval¬ 
uation  and  tracking 
functionalities  for 
training  modules. 

Cost:  $50,000 
Savings:  $1  million 


Knowledge-Based 

Consultative 

Toolkit 

This  prototype  toolset 
enables  service 
representatives  to 
make  informed, 
customized  product 
recommendations. 

Cost:  $150,000 

Savings:  Too  soon 
to  tell 
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Continued  from  Page  42 
ness?...  Every  large  organization  has  a 
rumor  mill.  The  question  is,  how 
effective  is  it?  The  Web  has  made  our 
rumor  mill  really  effective.  That  is,  a 
rumor  will  start  and  go  like  crazy  for 
about  four  hours  and  then  stop 
instead  of  playing  out  over  a  two- 
week  period. 


CIO:  So  you’ve  reduced  the  cycle  time 
for  rumors! 


years  of  training  had  a  pretty  good 
ROI.  But  now,  when  employees  stay 
with  you  for  only  six  years,  three 
years  of  training  is  unacceptable. 
You’ve  got  to  figure  out  different 
strategies  for  coping  with  that. 


CIO:  So  it’s  not  just  a  question  of 
making  training  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  but  also  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  an  individual’s  context  and 
need. 


WOO:  Exactly!  And  the  leadership 
began  to  realize,  ‘Gee,  maybe  we 
haven’t  known  what’s  uppermost  in  employees’  minds.’  The 
rumor  mill  was  a  clue  to  communicating  with  the  workforce 
on  the  things  that  really  mattered. 


WOO:  Yes. 


CIO:  Given  the  erosion  of  institutional  loyalty,  do  you  think 
the  Web  can  have  a  positive  impact  on  extending  people’s 
tenure  in  an  organization? 


CIO:  Has  the  Web  changed  how  the  IS  staff  develops  appli¬ 
cations? 

WOO:  In  the  past,  user  interfaces  had  to  be  signed  in  blood 
because,  once  built,  they  were  locked  down  for  the  next  five 
or  six  years.  HTML  and  Web  applications  are  anything  but 
[locked  down]....  I  personally  am  using  much  different  [appli¬ 
cation-development]  ideas  and  techniques  than  I  was,  say, 
three  years  ago.  We’re  not  talking  about  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  but  about  how  to  use  a  network  to  build  dynamic 
programming  engines,  how  to  do  ‘just-in-time’  filtering. 

CIO:  What  does  that  mean  for  end  users? 

WOO:  If  you  ask  for  something,  and  I  know  the  context  in 
which  you’ve  asked  for  it,  I’m  going  to  get  rid  of  everything 
that  I  know  you  don’t  want....  We  try  to  build  applications 
that  create  [their  own]  context.  As  someone  uses  it,  they 
build  a  history.. .that  [ultimately]  allows  me  to  triangulate 
the  information  they’ll  probably  ask  for  next.  That’s  what 
we’re  after — smarter  and  smarter  applications.  Applications 
that  can  be  trained.  One  of  our  goals  is  for  every  worker  at 
U  S  West  to  build  their  own  user  profile.  But  they  won’t  have 
to  fill  anything  out;  we’ll  just  collect  their  usage  and  “train” 
the  system  to  perform  the  things  users  want  it  to  do. 

CIO:  It  sounds  like  what  you’re  describing  is  not  push  tech¬ 
nology  but  user-defined  transparent  pull  technology. 

WOO:  That’s  a  good  way  of  saying  it.  We’re  in  pursuit  of  that 
ideal  because  we  think  technology  can  deliver  it....  Take  just- 
in-time  training.  The  ability'  to  do  training  on  the  Web  means 
we  don’t  have  to  take  somebody  offline  and  tuck  them  away 
in  a  back  room  with  a  stand-up  instructor.  With  “Webized” 
training,  15  minutes  between  shifts  or  downtime  on  a  slow 
day  can  be  used  for  training  purposes....  The  Web  lets  [peo¬ 
ple]  connect  to  lots  of  self-help,  self-learning  opportunities. 

When  I  joined  the  company,  the  proposition  was,  ‘Do  you 
want  to  be  a  lifetime  employee  of  U  S  West?’....  We  used  to 
train  people  for  three  years  and  use  them  for  27.  So  three 


WOO:  Yes.  Although  I’m  not  one  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  the 
old  world  because  of  the  emergence  of  this  new  technology,  I 
do  ask  the  question:  ‘What’s  the  wisest  way  to  use  it?’  For 
me,  the  answer  focuses  on  what  we  dream.  What  makes  the 
Global  Village  Labs  team  work  in  a  special  way  is  that  all  of 
us  are  working  for  the  company — but  we’re  also  working  for 
ourselves.  That  is,  we  know  that  if  we  can  learn  fast  enough, 
if  we  can  understand  all  this  new  stuff,  we  can  build  the  kind 
of  company  and  workplace  and  community  that  we  want  to 
be  a  part  of.  To  me,  this  is  a  race  to  master  technology  and 
use  it  to  construct  the  communities  we  know  are  possible. 

The  interesting  thing  about  global  communications  is  that, 
once  it  opens  up,  it  lets  you  reconstruct  local  reality — maybe 
with  a  richness  that  wasn’t  possible  when  you  didn’t  have 
global  reach.  This  is  yet  to  be  [fully  realized],  of  course.  But  I’m 
not  a  gloom-and-doom  guy  at  all.  I  think  this  stuff  is  going  to 
give  us  more  choices....  So  the  way  I  look  at  it  is  that  if  I  can  do 
some  good  for  the  company,  and  the  company  can  do  some 
good  for  me,  then  we’ve  got  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

CIO:  And  it’s  a  good  bargain. 

WOO:  Right....  Look  at  telecommuting.  As  one  gets  older, 
time  becomes  more  precious.  The  less  time  we  spend 
commuting,  the  more  time  we  can  spend  with  friends  and 
family....  And  the  more  of  that  I  have,  the  better  I  feel....  I 
think  we’ve  been  victimized  by  a  certain  [narrow  and  nega¬ 
tive]  view  of  automation.  But  we  don’t  need  to  be  victimized 
by  it  anymore.  We  are  getting  to  a  [point]  where  the  universal 
ability  to  publish  has  a  profound  cultural  impact  on  human 
beings....  [TJhere  is  more  communication  going  on.  And... 
that  means  we  have  more  opportunities  to  get  our  communi¬ 
ties  right.  And,  in  the  end,  that  is  a  good  thing....  In  the  long 
run,  I  think,  all  of  this  raises  questions  not  about  technology 
but  about  what  our  human  values  are.  Do  we  understand 
what  it  is  to  be  a  human  being,  and  are  we  up  to  it?  I  think  the 
Web  will  require  everyone  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  BEI 

Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cio.com. 
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Worried  About  Your  Intranet? 
No  Rest  In  Site? 


Web  Integrity™  is  an 
enterprise-wide  solution  that 
provides  knowledge  workers 
and  content  providers  with 
an  easy  method  for  updating 
and  publishing  content.  Plus, 
Web  Integrity  empowers 
administrators  and  Intranet 
project  leaders  with  the  ability 
to  control  and  manage  your 
Intranet  site. 

Web  Integrity 
lets  you: 

•  Minimize  incorrect  or 
unapproved  information 

•  Maintain  corporate  standards 

•  Reduce  legal  liability 

•  Guard  against 
vandalism 

•  Easily  publish  Web  content 


With  workflow,  approval 
cycles,  local  content  staging, 
dynamic  previews,  bulk  file 
operations  and  centralized 
administration,  Web  Integrity 
is  your  complete  solution.  And 
it’s  easy  to  use.  Contributors 
can  work  with  their  favorite, 
familiar  editing  tools  to  create 
documents,  spreadsheets, 
graphics,  HTML,  video,  and 
Java  applets — and  publish 
these  files  to  your  Web  site. 

You’ll  rest  easy  knowing 
you’ve  got  the  tools  to  manage 
your  intranet  and  ensure  the 
integrity  of  content  on  your 
site. 


So  relax  . . .  take  a  look  at 
Web  Integrity  and  call  us  in 
the  morning  at: 

(800)  265-2797 

MKS  France  +331  (0)  3082  2762 
MKS  Germany  +49  (0)  711  351775  0 
MKS  Nordic  +45  (0)  3325  6555 
MKS  UK  Limited  +44  (0)  181  335  5920 


i  tnk<§ 


Web 


Integrity 


Can’t  wait? 

Point  your  browser  to: 

www.  mks  .com/ ad/ relaxed 


ml«S 


MKS.  MKS  logo  and  Web  Integrity  are  trademarks  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged.  ©  1997. 


INTERNET  STRATEGIES 


Continued  from  Page  43 
spread  the  word,  he  gave  browser  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  Web  connection  to  any 
employee  who  promised  to  show  two 
other  employees  how  the  stuff  worked. 


“I  sold  the  idea  as ‘outlaw’ comput¬ 
ing,”  says  Woo.  “And  I  started  a  grass 
fire  to  move  the  buffalo.” 

Bauer,  the  executive  who  signed  off 
on  the  project,  was  sympathetic  to  the 
live-and-learn  approach. 

“I  wish  I  could  tell  you  we  did  this 
from  first  principles,”  she  recalls,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  formal,  step-by-step  approach 
the  company  normally  takes  when 
implementing  new  ideas.  “But  we  didn’t. 
We  just  observed  what  worked  and  did 
more  of  it.” 

In  fact,  some  Global  Village  efforts  did 
not  pan  out  and  did  end  up  wasting  time 
and  money.  In  a  recent  case,  the  team 
tried  to  build  an  application  that  would 
allow  customers  themselves  to  turn  on 
and  off  various  telephone  services.  On  the 
drawing  board,  for  example,  it  was  to 
allow  someone  going  to  Europe  for  three 
months  to  log  on  to  a  Web  site  and  dis¬ 
connect  his  telephone  or  make  changes 
to  various  services  such  as  call  forward¬ 
ing  or  call  waiting.  In  reality,  the  team 
failed  to  automate  the  many  internal  pro¬ 
cesses  required  to  build  the  application. 


“It  just  proved  to  be  too  hard,”  says 
Woo.  “While  we  can  collect  information 
[that  would  enable  the  customer  to 
make  temporary  changes  in  service],  we 
can’t  automatically  execute  it  in  our 
billing  system  and  in  our 
operations  systems.” 

From  Woo’s  methodol¬ 
ogy  that  some  team  mem¬ 
bers  describe  as  “Ready, 
Fire,  Aim”  has  come  an 
intranet  that  gets  4  million 
hits  a  month  from  45,000 
users.  It  is,  says  Turney, 
indisputably  essential  to 
how  U  S  West  does  busi¬ 
ness.  And  it  has  not  just 
saved  money;  it  has  begun 
to  reconfigure  the  structure 
of  corporate  management. 

“Are  we  changing  the 
hierarchy?”  Turney  asks. 
“The  answer  is  the  lines 
have  become  much  more 
vague.  It’s  easier  to  work 
across  the  company.” 
Today,  for  example,  an 
engineering  Web  site  with 
job  status  information  is 
accessible  to  the  local  mar¬ 
keting  group,  who  can 
check  on  work  in  progress 
and  tell  the  managing  engineer  if  the 
client  changes  his  plan. 

For  a  company  like  U  S  West,  such 
changes  didn’t  come  without  struggle.  “In 


a  downsizing  environment,  the  internal 
culture  gets  very  closed,  very  paranoid,” 
says  Woo.  “It  has  great  difficulty  sharing 
information.  We’ve  been  downsizing  for 
a  long  time.  If  you  look  at  the  combined 
strength  of  the  three  companies  that 
formed  U  S  West,  we  had  135,000 
employees  at  divestiture.  Today  we  are 
closer  to  50,000.  In  an  environment  like 


this,  everybody  is  afraid  for  their  job.  But 
one  of  the  things  we  tried  to  get  across  is 
that  if  you  want  this  company  to  run  any 
better  than  it’s  running  now,  you’ve  got 
to  share  your  information.” 

When  the  Web  works  well,  says  Woo, 
it  facilitates  communication  across  com¬ 
pany  lines,  and  people  learn  more  than 
what  others  know;  they  learn  what 
everybody  needs  to  know. 

“What  the  Web  does  is  create  more 
conversations,”  says  Woo.  “That  reveals 
knowledge  gaps  faster  and  allows  peo¬ 
ple  to  act  on  it.  Fet’s  say  you  launch  a 
new  product.  It  could  be  ADSF  (Asym¬ 
metrical  Digital  Subscriber  Fine).  You 
want  to  know  things  like  what  your  pen¬ 
etration  was  and  what  the  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  index  is.  All  of  that  is  contained 
in  the  details  having  to  do  with  our 
billing,  our  complaints,  and  we  are  all 
sitting  on  this  data  warehouse.  However, 
you  need  to  connect  up  with  some  fair¬ 
ly  technical  information  managers  who 
know  which  tables  are  where.  We  did 
this — took  400  pages  of  information 
and  put  it  on  a  Web  page.  In  one  year, 
the  number  of  people  using  that  infor¬ 
mation  went  up  400  percent.” 

So,  it  turns  out,  did  the  number  of 
requests  from  department  heads  who 
want  to  put  intranet  technology  to  work 
for  them.  Currently  dozens  of  projects  are 
in  various  stages  of  completion  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ideas  are  being  tossed  about.  One 
idea  that  has  bubbled  up  in  meeting  after 


meeting  would  turn  the  Global  Village 
Fabs  into  one  great  application  in  its  own 
right:  spinning  it  out  for  hire  to  other  com¬ 
panies.  It’s  a  radical  idea,  although  no 
more  so  than  many  of  the  other  ideas  that 
the  Fabs  have  turned  to  reality.  BE! 

Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 


JUST  DID  IT:  Margaret  Turney,  vice  president  of  retail 
markets,  says  if  she  had  to  write  a  business  case  to  justify 
the  intranet,  they’d  still  be  talking  about  it. 


UNDER  THE  HOOD  OF  THE  GLOBAL  VILLAGE 


Hardware:  Sun  Ultra  2 
systems  (development 
servers)  running  Solaris 
2.5.1  and  2.6. 

Sun  Ultra  1  systems 
(desktops)  running  Solaris 
2.5.1;  Hewlett-Packard 
T500  (development  server) 
running  10.01;  PCs  (desk¬ 
tops)  running  Windows  95 


or  NT  laptops  running 
Windows  95  or  Linux  NCD 
X-terminals  (desktops). 

Software:  Oracle 7.33 
(USW  has  a  site  license  and 
agreement);  Netscape 
Enterprise  Servers  2.0  and 
3.0  (USW  site  license); 
Netscape  browser  4.0.3 


(USW  site  license); 

Perl  5.004;  C/C++;  Java 
Workshop  2.0;  Java 
Development  Kit  1.1.3; 
Broadvision  3.0; 
Symantec  Visual  Cafe; 
Meeting  Maker;  Paintshop 
Pro;  Microsoft  Office: 
Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint, 
Project,  etc. 
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OutLook™ 

•  The  industry’s  most 
efficient  keyboard, 
mouse,  and  monitor 
switch,  offering 
multiple-system 
access  from  a 
single  console. 


OSCAR™ 

•  Apex’s  revolutionary  on-screen 
interface  allows  users  to  control 
hundreds  of  servers  from  a  single 
screen. 


Viewpoint' 


OutLook 


4tm 


Exclusive  matrix  switching  system 


Lower  hardware 
expense. 


A-IOOO  fl 

•  Single  user,  multimedia  switch 
for  eight  audio  sources. 


DensePack 

•  Rock-solid  server  cabinets,  configured 
to  customer  specification,  incorporate 
cable  management,  slide-out  shelving, 
and  Apex’s  range  of  switch  technology. 


•  Multi-user  console  switch 
enhances  direct  server 
control  in  growing  IS 
departments.  s  *A 


enables  command-center  control  of 
enterprise  networks. 


SwitchBack® 

•  Drives  console  connections 
600  feet  via  UTP-5  cable  to 
remote  users. 


Single-user  console  switch 
controls  Sun®  systems  with 
OSCAR  technology. 


LabSuite™ 

•  These  IS  work  desks  are 
tailored  to  facilitate 
network  administration. 


Apex  PC  Solutions  is  #  3  on 
Business  Week’s  “100  Best 
Small  Corporations”  list. 
— Business  Week,  May  ‘97 


H  growing  number  of  America's  biggest  corporations  rely  on  Apex  for  ingenious 
client/server  solutions.  Up  and  down  the  line.  Apex  delivers  smart  products  that 
save  you  hassle,  clutter,  administrative  headaches,  floorspace  —  and  money.  Start  your 
ascent  to  greater  efficiency.  Call  on  Apex  for  the  best  answers  every  step  of  the  way. 


OSCAR  Viewpoint  OutLook  OutLook4  SunDiai  SwitchBack  LabSuite  DensePack 


Peak  performance  at  every  level 


r 


OCSAR  ~  Viewpoint  ~  OutLook  ~  OutLook4  ~  SunDlal  ~  SwitchBack 


LabSuite  ~  DensePack 


Apex  PC  Solutions,  Inc. 

20031  142nd  Ave.  NE 
Woodinville,  WA  98072 

Tel:  (425)  402-9393 
Tel:  (800)  861-5858 

APEX"  fax:  (425)  402-9494 

PC  SOLUTIONS  e-mail  sales@pcsol.com 


Innovation  & 
Technology  by 
Design 


http://www.apexpc.com 


©  2997,  Apex  PC  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  OSCAR,  OutLook4,  OutLook, 
and  SunDiai  are  trademarks,  and 
SwitchBack,  and  Viewpoint  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Apct  PC  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
the  United  States  and  certain  cither 
countries.AII  other  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners. 


BUSINESS  ALLIANCES 
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Reader  ROI 


Sometimes  it  makes 
good  business  sense 
to  buddy  up  with 
your  rivals.  The 
Web  provides 
support  for  these 
conditional 
alliances. 


igh-technology  giants  like  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.,  IBM  Corp.,  Netscape  Com- 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  READERS 
will  Learn  how 


►  The  Web  enables 
innovative  and  potentially 
lucrative  partnerships 
between  fierce  business 
competitors 

►  Former  foes  united  at  least 
in  some  areas,  and  at  least 
temporarily,  for  their 
mutual  benefit 

►  Alliances  are  working 


munications  Corp.,  Oracle  Corp.  and 
Novell  Inc.  are  better  known  as  rivals  than  as  team¬ 
mates.  Yet  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  they've  spent 
millions  promoting  Java,  Sun's  Web  programming 
language,  which  they're  betting  will  benefit  them  all. 

Elsewhere,  top  news  organizations  that 
normally  wrestle  for  advertisers,  scoops 
and  readers  joined  forces  for  similar  rea¬ 
sons  to  build  the  New  Century  Network, 
a  Web-based  news  supersite. 

What  gives?  Are  the  lions  finally  lying 
down  with  the  lambs?  Yes,  in  a  way.  The 
high-tech  and  publishing  alliances  illus¬ 
trate  an  evolving  model  for  strategic  part¬ 
nerships,  sometimes  called  co-opetition. 


MUTUAL 
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in  which  foes  become  allies,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  so  that  both  can  excel — or  just 
plain  survive.  (See  “Cooperating  Com¬ 
petitors,  Page  52,  and  “Five  Uneasy 
Pieces,”  CIO  Section  1,  Nov.  15, 1997.) 

Of  course,  shotgun  business  weddings 
aren’t  new.  Over  the  past  decade,  com¬ 
panies  that  traditionally  battle  bitterly 
for  business  have  struck  up  a  variety  of 
foxhole  partnerships  (see  “Marriage  Con¬ 
tracts,”  Page  51).  One  particularly 
startling  example:  Microsoft’s  August 


that  unique  capability  explains  the  high- 
tech  powerhouses’  intense  interest  in  the 
technology. 

When  Sun  introduced  its  program¬ 
ming  language  in  1995,  signing  up  Net¬ 
scape  and  IBM  as  its  first  licensees,  its 
creators  knew  that  Java  would  need  the 
endorsement  of  the  major  technology 
players  to  become  the  Internet’s  lingua 
franca.  “What  became  apparent  early  on 
is  that  these  companies  could  do  more 
than  license  the  technology,  that  Java 


of  the  companies  that  are 
involved  in  the  Web  are  in  land- 
grab  mode.  But  what  happens  is 
that  you  and  someone  else  have 
taken  the  same  piece  of  land. 
You  don't  have  time  to  build  the 
fences,  so  you  agree  tacitly  to 
work  together."  -David  Margulius 


1997  announcement  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  to  help  keep  struggling 
opponent  Apple  afloat. 

What’s  groundbreaking  is  the  Web’s 
growing  role  both  in  fueling  the  need  for 
innovative  agreements,  especially  the  co- 
opetitive  model,  in  which  companies 
team  up  in  some  areas  while  competing 
in  others,  as  well  as  providing  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  new  strategic  partner¬ 
ships  can  flourish.  In  one  of  the  best- 
known  examples,  federal  regulators 
directed  competing  electric  utilities  to 
develop  a  Web-based  system  for  selling 
excess  power-transmission  capacity,  a 
move  the  industry  expects  will  rake  in  at 
least  $25  billion  annually  (see  “Wired,” 
WebMaster,  February  1997).  This  arti¬ 
cle  looks  at  two  other  such  partnerships. 

The  Java  Alliance 

Currently,  developers  use  Java  primar¬ 
ily  to  animate  Web  pages.  But  eventu¬ 
ally,  any  type  of  computer  program 
could  be  written  in  Java,  meaning  the 
technology  could  be  used  in  software 
running  on  everything  from  personal 
digital  assistants  to  intranets.  Obviously, 


was  of  mutual  benefit,”  says  George 
Paolino,  director  of  corporate  market¬ 
ing  at  Sun’s  subsidiary  JavaSoft. 

The  participating  companies  invested 
in  a  $100  million  fund  overseen  by  the 
prestigious  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  ven¬ 
ture  capital  firm  of  Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield  &  Byers;  the  fund  in  turn  has 
invested  in  more  than  a  dozen  smaller 
companies,  such  as  Wallop  Software 
Inc.,  that  are  pioneering  Java  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Java  alliance  partners  con¬ 
tributed  technical  expertise  as  well  as 
cash.  IBM,  for  example,  contributed  to 
transaction-processing  development 
efforts,  while  Netscape  helped  develop 
the  graphical  user  interface  known  as  the 
Java  Foundation  Class. 

While  cooperating  on  Java  develop¬ 
ment,  alliance  members  still  go  head  to 
head  in  other  areas:  Sun,  for  instance, 
competes  with  IBM  in  software,  hard¬ 
ware  and  networking  services,  with 
Intel  in  the  manufacture  of  micropro¬ 
cessors  and  with  Silicon  Graphics  in 
workstations. 

Paolino  credits  the  Java  alliance  ap¬ 
proach  to  Sun  founder  Bill  Joy’s  philos¬ 


ophy  on  developing  common  standards: 
If  major  players  agree  on  specifications, 
their  whole  industry  will  expand,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  compete  once  those  stan¬ 
dards  are  implemented.  Of  course,  en¬ 
dorsing  Java  by  licensing  it  from  Sun 
was,  like  other  technology-standards 
agreements,  something  about  which 
alliance  partners  have  little  choice.  But 
the  Java  alliance’s  cooperative  efforts 
extend  far  beyond  standards-setting  into 
technology  sharing,  financing  and  mar¬ 
keting  efforts.  Cooperating  in  all  those 
ways,  as  well  as  on  the  technical  stan¬ 
dards,  vastly  increases  everybody’s 
chances  for  success. 

“In  the  Web  world,  you  can  reach 
customers  in  amazing  new  ways,  but 
proprietary  standards  do  not  work,” 
says  Allan  Hess,  a  Somers,  N.Y.-based 
business  development  executive  with 
IBM’s  worldwide  Java  marketing  team. 
“The  whole  business  model  fails  if  there 
is  yet  another  proprietary  network.” 
But  Hess  acknowledges  that  cooperat¬ 
ing  on  standards  is  only  a  first  step. 
After  that,  he  says,  “he  who  has  the  best 
products  wins.” 

To  date,  the  alliance  partners  have 
sponsored  a  41-city  worldwide  educa¬ 
tional  tour,  joined  in  “100  Percent  Pure 
Java”  marketing  efforts  and  hosted  a 
number  of  trade  shows.  They  plan  to 
build  a  technical  center  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  to  educate  vendors  about  Java 
and  promote  the  technology’s  distribu¬ 
tion.  IBM  has  also  helped  develop  Java- 
Beans,  small  programs  that  program¬ 
mers  can  stack  together  to  write  larger 
Java  programs,  and  contributed  inter¬ 
national  language  support.  In  fact,  IBM 
now  has  2,400  software  developers  in 
24  locations  worldwide  working  to 
improve  Java — more  than  Sun  itself, 
according  to  IBM. 

Alliance  partners  have  different  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  return  on  their  Java 
investments.  IBM,  for  instance,  expects 
a  payback  from  selling  Java-based  soft¬ 
ware  and  consulting  services  to  cus¬ 
tomers  needing  help  making  the  switch 
to  network  computing  and  tying  in 
legacy  systems. 

Barry  J.  Nalebuff  and  Adam  M.  Bran- 
denburger,  coauthors  of  Co-opetition,  cite 
the  Java  alliance  as  a  premiere  example 
of  the  everybody-wins  principle  underly¬ 
ing  such  strategic  partnerships  (see 
“Cooperating  Competitors,”  Page  52). 
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Marriage  Contracts 

Following  is  a  list  of  terms  commonly  used  to  describe 
strategic  corporate  partnerships: 


Affiliate:  A  corporation  or  other 
organization  related  to  another  in  any 
of  several  ways,  including  ownership, 
common  management  or  long-term 
lease.  Parties  engaged  in  a  specific  joint 
venture  may  be  considered  affiliates. 

Cooperative  association:  A  group 
of  individuals  who  have  joined 
together  to  achieve  a  common  goal 
for  mutual  profit  and  purpose. 

Co-opetition:  Most  often  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Novell  founder  Ray 
Noorda,  the  term  describes  a  part¬ 
nership  in  which  companies  tem¬ 


porarily  or  permanently  cooperate 
in  some  areas  while  remaining  com¬ 
petitors  in  others.  (See  “Competing 
Competitors,”  Page  52.) 

Joint  venture:  An  agreement 
between  parties,  formed  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  duration,  to  own  or  de¬ 
velop  a  project. 

Partnership:  A  contractual 
arrangement  between  individuals  to 
share  resources  and  operations  in  a 
jointly  run  business.  Partners  also 
share  in  the  legal  liabilities  Qf  the 
business. 


Strategic  alliance:  Agreement,  typi¬ 
cally  less  formal  than  full  partner¬ 
ship,  in  which  competitors  strategi¬ 
cally  pool  certain  resources  or 
complementary  capabilities  to  gain 
market  share  or  speed. 

Sources:  The  Modern  American 
Business  Dictionary  (William 
Morrow  &  Co.  Inc.,  1982); 
Co-opetition:  A  Revolutionary 
Mindset  That  Combines  Compe¬ 
tition  and  Cooperation  (Doubleday, 
1996);  Every  Manager's  Guide  to 
Business  Processes  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  1996) 


“The  growth  of  Java  applications 
will  fuel  demand  for  Oracle  database 
programs,  Sun  servers  and  Netscape 
browsers,”  the  two  wrote  in  The  Oracle 
Alliance  Journal.  “A  new  killer  app  can 
invigorate  the  whole  industry,  even  if  no 
one  is  making  any  direct  profits  from  the 
app  itself.” 

The  New  Century 
Network  Partnership 

Like  the  Java  alliance,  the  nine  media 
companies  that  formed  the  New 
Century  Network  (NCN)  came  to  the 
Web  with  a  mission:  to  create  an  un¬ 
precedented,  mutually  beneficial  part¬ 
nership.  The  partners,  representing  most 
of  the  major  U.S.  news  organizations, 
stand  to  gain  through  strength  in  num¬ 
bers.  All  of  these  companies  are  in  the 
content  business,  and  they  hope  their 
pioneering  union  will  let  each  of  them 
share  in  the  profits  from  pooling  their  re¬ 
sources  online.  They  also  hope  NCN’s 
scope  will  provide  its  members  with 
unique  opportunities  for  attracting  big- 
name  national  advertisers. 

For  many,  sleeping  with  the  enemy  is  a 
matter  of  survival  in  this  brave  new  world. 
Often,  they  may  lack  the  experience  nec¬ 
essary  to  succeed  online  unless  they  share 
what  they  know,  especially  if  other  com¬ 


petitors  are  already  setting  up  shop  online. 
“Many  of  the  companies  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Web  are  in  land-grab 
mode;  they  are  running 
to  the  high  ground,”  says 
David  Margulius,  pres¬ 
ident  of  San  Francisco- 
based  Pacific  Media. 

“But  what  happens  is 
that  you  and  someone 
else  have  taken  the  same 
piece  of  land.  You  don’t 
have  time  to  build  the 
fences,  so  you  agree  tac¬ 
itly  to  work  together.” 

Margulius  speaks  from 
experience;  previously,  he  was  director  of 
electronic  media  at  The  Boston  Globe , 
where  he  helped  develop  Boston.com, 
that  newspaper’s  successful  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  other  New  England  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  some  of  its  direct  news 
competitors. 

The  NCN  members — Advance  Publi¬ 
cations,  Cox  Newspapers,  The  Hearst 
Corp.,  Times-Mirror  Co.,  Tribune  Co., 
The  New  York  Times,  Gannett  Co., 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  The  Washington 
Post  Co. — expect  their  partnership  to 
benefit  both  readers  and  advertisers.  Col¬ 
lectively,  the  partners’  companies,  which 
have  won  190  Pulitzer  Prizes,  offer  a 
brand  of  unparalleled  power,  allowing  all 


to  reach  a  broader  audience.  Network 
backers  believe  that  the  Web’s  reputation 
as  a  source  of  information  overload  works 


in  their  favor.  Web  users  have  trouble  find¬ 
ing  the  information  they  want.  On  the 
network,  they  quickly  locate  high-quali¬ 
ty  content  from  some  of  the  nation’s  most 
influential  newspapers,  which  NCN 
founders  believe  is  a  way  to  attract  read¬ 
ers  and  guarantee  advertiser  page  views. 

The  NCN  approach  isn’t  without  its 
critics,  acknowledges  Tom  Bates,  the  net¬ 
work’s  senior  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  “The  content  side  gets  more  criti¬ 
cism,”  Bates  says.  And  some  of  it  comes 
from  inside:  The  choice  of  which  news 
stories  from  which  newspapers  get  play 
on  the  NCN  Web  site  has  reportedly 
drawn  criticism  from  editorial  staffers  at 
partners’  publications. 


cooperating  on 
Java  development, 
alliance  members 
still  go  head  to 
head  in  other  areas. 
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In  addition,  Bates  says,  it  took  the 
nine  media  partners — who  have  com¬ 
peted  regionally  for  decades — some 
time  to  recognize  that  the  Web  isn’t 
place-based.  Now,  he  says,  “we  are  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Focus  on  your  local  advertising 
sales,  and  we  will  work  on  the  national 
side.’”  In  other  words,  NCN  can  serve 
as  a  national  ad  representative  for  its 
partners’  local  members. 

Cox  Interactive  Media  President  Peter 
Winter,  who  helped  establish  NCN  and 
assembled  its  management  team,  says 
NCN  involvement  benefits  his  company 
through  promotional  opportunities  as 
well  as  national  ads  and  content  distri¬ 
bution.  Cox  operates  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  other  media  in  30  local  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  United  States,  but,  Winter 


Century  Network  users  quickly 
locate  high-quality  content  from 
some  of  the  nation's  most  influen¬ 
tial  newspapers,  which  NCN  founders 
believe  is  a  way  to  attract  readers 
and  guarantee  advertiser  page  views. 


says,  “We  think  it  very  difficult,  despite 
the  breadth  of  our  media  holding,  on  our 
own  to  offer  national  name-brand  adver¬ 
tisers  the  kind  of  one-stop  blanket  reach 
that  they  need.”  He  says  NCN’s  pres¬ 
sures  so  far  result  less  from  traditional 


Cooperating  Competitors 

If  everyone’s  on  the  same  team ,  nobody  loses 

IN  CO-OPET1TION:  A  REVOLUTIONARY  MINDSET  THAT  COMBINES 
Competition  and  Cooperation  (Doubleday,  1996),  authors  Adam  M. 
Brandenburger  and  Barry  J.  Nalebuff  describe  co-opetition  as  a  business 
relationship  involving  not  just  competitors  but  also  suppliers,  customers 
and  a  category  they  label  “complementers,”  primarily  companies  and  prod¬ 
ucts  that  help  boost  another  company’s 
offerings. 

Co-opetition  creates  a  win-win  situa¬ 
tion  for  Microsoft  and  Intel,  according  to 
Brandenburger,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor,  and  Nalebuff,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Yale  School  of  Management. 
“The  demand  for  Intel  chips  increases 
when  Microsoft  creates  more  powerful 
software,”  the  authors  write.  “Microsoft  software  becomes  more  valuable 
when  Intel  produces  faster  chips.”  Thus,  while  these  companies  are  not  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  traditional  sense,  the  ways  in  which  their  products  increase  each 
other’s  sales  demonstrates  the  power  of  complementors. 

Companies  wishing  to  win  on  the  Web  should  assume  the  roles  of  “comple¬ 
mentors  in  making  markets  and  competitors  in  dividing  up  markets,” 

Nalebuff  says. 

Like  any  business  trend,  co-opetition  has  its  detractors.  Michael  Schrage, 
a  research  associate  with  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management  and  the  MIT 
Media  Lab,  is  skeptical  about  the  use  of  co-opetition  on  the  Web.  “You  will 
see  thousands  of  examples  of  co-opetition  on  the  Web  in  the  next  two  years, 
and  then  we  will  all  be  writing  about  co-opetitive  dissolution.”  Successful 
businesses  on  the  Web  compete  rather  than  create  cartels,  says  Schrage.  It’s  not 
strength  but  mutual  weakness  that  drives  those  competitors  into  cooperative 
roles,  he  argues,  adding  that  these  business  relationships  are  marriages  of 
convenience  that  crack  under  the  strain. 

-A.  Frankel 


competitive  issues  than  from  struggling 
to  establish  a  brand-new  business  model. 

NCN’s  chief  Web  site  is  News  Works 
(; www.newsworks.com ),  a  gateway  show¬ 
casing  content  from  the  130  affiliated 
newspapers  belonging  to  the  network’s 
nine  corporate  partners.  Visitors  can 
choose  from  reading  the  news  at  News- 
Works,  jumping  to  a  local  newspaper 
site,  such  as  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
(; www.latimes.com )  or  The  Detroit  News 
(www.detnews.com).  NCN,  which  de¬ 
livers  250  million  page  views  a  month, 
uses  the  NetGravity  AdServer  Network 
( www.netgrauity.com ),  which  allows 
centralized  ad  management  across  mul¬ 
tiple  Web  sites.  Among  other  features, 
NetGravity’s  software  allows  advertis¬ 
ers  to  deliver  targeted  advertising  to  spe¬ 
cific  sites.  NCN  can  now  approach  a 
large  advertiser  like  Toyota  and  sell 
spots  on  the  business  sections  of  Web 
pages  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  for 
example.  The  NetGravity  software  also 
allows  the  partners  to  easily  track  rev¬ 
enues  throughout  the  network.  Adver¬ 
tisers  place  one  order  and  get  one  bill, 
gaining  both  a  broad  reach  and  local 
penetration  through  ads  placed  in  mul¬ 
tiple  online  newspapers.  AdServer  en¬ 
ables  News  Works  to  group  ad  spaces  by 
useful  parameters  such  as  demographic 
segmentation  data  like  age  and  gender 
or  volume  of  traffic. 

“What  New  Century  Network  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  essentially  be  the  only  model 
of  national  advertising  sales,”  says 
Stephen  Mitra,  former  senior  analyst 
with  Jupiter  Communications  LLC,  a 
New  York  City-based  research  firm.  “If 
the  major  players  decide  to  continue 
backing  it,  New  Century  Network  has 
a  future.”  HE! 

Staff  Writer  Alex  Frankel  can  be  reached 
at  afrankel@cio.com. 
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If  your  storage  needs  are  piling  up  and  you  need 
new  ways  to  manage,  archive,  and  back  up  storage 
intensive  applications,  Datalink  has  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  for  you.  The  StorageTek 
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20.58TB  of  data  storage- 
depending  on  your  tape 
drive  configuration.  As 
your  storage  needs  grow, 
capacity  can  be  increased 
with  minimal  disruption  to 
ongoing  operations. 

So  call  Datalink,  the  stor¬ 
age  experts,  for  the  perfect 
solution  to  manage  your  load. 
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X  Marks  the  Spot 

XML  lets  Web  developers  tag 
information  so  it  says  what  it 
means  and  means  what  it  says 

BY  MIKE  CARIFIO 


ACK  IN  1994,  WHEN  THE  WEB  BURST  ONTO  THE 
scene,  it  was  propelled  by  the  useful  simplification  of 
several  technologies:  a  naming  convention  for  network 
resources  (URLs),  a  unified  method  for  interpreting 
data  files  (MIME),  an  efficient  means  for  transporting 
those  files  from  servers  to  clients  (HTTP)  and  a  simple 
markup  language,  the  hypertext  markup 
language,  loosely  based  on  SGML. 

For  many,  HTML  was  the  first  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  wider  world  of  struc¬ 
tured  generalized  markup.  The  core 
idea — to  separate  the  content  from 
the  structure  of  a  document  and 
encode  that  structure  with  special  tags 
called  markup — made  sense.  Still  does. 

This  separation  allowed  you  to  reuse 
the  same  content  in  many  settings.  And 
it  allowed  other  programs  besides  word 
processors  to  manipulate  the  text, 
opening  up  new  applications. 

The  first  version  of  HTML  was 
easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use,  even  if 
you  had  to  type  the  markup  manu¬ 
ally.  Unfortunately,  HTML  VI  was 
fairly  Spartan  and  crude,  good  for 
physics  reports  and  not  much  else. 

The  only  logical  structure  allowed  in 
a  document  was  the  logic  of  headings, 
paragraphs,  lists,  images  and  the  odd 
hyperlink  encoded  with  that  newfangled  URL 
thingy.  But  for  those  of  us  nurtured  on  SGML’s  predeces¬ 
sors  such  as  nroff,  HTML  markup  seemed  pretty  logical.  Still  does. 

Logical  but  at  times  also  inexplicable.  For  example,  books  on 
good  HTML  usage  always  advocated  explicitly  declaring  a  docu¬ 
ment’s  type  to  HTML  using  the  DOCTYPE  directive,  even  though 
the  Web  browser  universally  ignores  it.  Likewise,  the  notation  for 
inserting  character  entities — for  example  “&quot”  for  quotation 


Christmas  cards  only.  The  simplicity 
and  interoperability  of  HTML  was 
giving  way.  HTML  has  been  turning 
into  nothing  more  than  an  envelope 
to  deliver  Java  applets. 

Although  SGML  offered  a  vision 


marks  or  “&copy”  for  the  copy¬ 
right  symbol,  seemed  to  fly  in  from 
outer  space.  Why  not  use  markup 
tags  such  as  “<P>”  or  “<BODY>” 
like  the  rest  of  HTML? 

Learning  HTML  without  learn¬ 
ing  about  its  big  brother  SGML 
could  be  confusing.  But  learning 
SGML  was  time-consuming  and 
lacked  the  immediate  payoff  that 
HTML  offered.  Likewise,  HTML 
was,  well,  static.  So  browser  vendors 
started  extending  the  language.  This 
led  to  improvements  like  tables  and 
style  sheets,  and  even  innovations 
like  ECMAscript  (JavaScript)  that 
allowed  authors  to  develop  simple 
client-side  applications.  But  it  also 
gave  us  other  innovations  like  Blink, 
the  ill-fated  markup  tag  that  made 
text  blink  on  and  off.  Good  for 
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of  the  future,  it  was  a  big,  complicated 
future.  After  more  than  10  years  of  work 
and  design,  the  SGML  standard  weighs  in 
at  more  than  500  pages,  plus  100  more  in 
technical  corrections,  addendums  and  ap¬ 
pendixes.  The  Web,  however,  is  a  simpler 
world:  rough  consensus,  running  code.  So 
in  true  Web  fashion  and  in  Internet  time,  a 

XML  is  enjoying  a  fairly 
rapid  deployment;  both 
Netscape  and  Microsoft 
promise  support. 

new  standard  has  been  devised,  one  that 
takes  the  best  ideas  of  SGML  and  its  close 
friends,  stripping  out  the  little-used,  hard- 
to-implement  or  just  plain  confusing  pieces. 

This  stripped-down  standard,  the  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language  (XML),  is 
described  in  fewer  than  50  terse  pages. 
Moreover,  the  timing  was  perfect  for  the 
industry.  “It  hits  the  sweet  spot  for  stan¬ 
dards,”  says  Larry  Stewart,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  Open  Market  Inc.,  an  e-com¬ 
merce  software  vendor  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  calls  XML  “conceptually  simple,  tech¬ 
nically  powerful  and  politically  acceptable.” 

Moreover,  XML  is  enjoying  a  fairly  rapid 
deployment.  Both  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp.  promise 
support.  This  coming  summer  should  see 
wide  deployment  throughout  the  Web 
tools  vendors. 

Extensible  Markup  Language 

What  is  XML?  Well,  of  course,  it’s  a  markup 
language  like  HTML.  The  author  (person 
or  program)  codes  the  page  with  tags.  The 
tags  enumerate  the  logical  structure  of  the 
document  in  a  way  that’s  simple,  declara¬ 
tive  and  clear.  Unlike  HTML,  however, 
XML  is  extensible,  meaning  that  the  author 
is  free  to  invent  new  tags.  Invention  has  a 
price:  The  inventor  must  describe  to  a  com¬ 
puter  program  how  to  parse,  or  pick  out,  the 
new  tags  or  even  the  new  type  of  document 
and  how  to  render  it  on  a  screen  or  on  paper. 
But  the  result  is  worth  the  price,  especially 


TRANSACTIVE  CONTENT 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  Content 
Meets  Commerce 

Software  smooths  the  bumps  in  the  road 
from  research  to  transaction 


The  future  of  internet 
commerce,  according  to 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  lies 
in  what  we’ll  soon  know  as 
“transactive  content.” 

The  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
IT  research  firm — which  is  bank¬ 
ing  so  strongly  on  the  concept 
that  it  devoted  a  recent  forum  to 
discussing  it — describes  transac¬ 
tive  content  as  software  that 
blends  transactions  with  interac¬ 
tivity  and  content  over  the  Net. 
Its  intent  is  to 
eliminate  the 
barriers  between 
would-be  Web 
consumers  and 
the  sites — In¬ 
ternet,  intranet 
and  extranet — 
where  they 
could  be  con¬ 
ducting  business. 

Potential 
customers  often 
give  up  in  frus¬ 
tration  during 
the  first  step  of 
information 
gathering  because  their  Web 
searches  often  deliver  dead 
ends  and  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion.  Others  bail  out  later, 
using  the  Web  for  research  but 
completing  their  transactions 
by  telephone. 

Transactive  content  can  help 
users  move  smoothly  from 
research  through  decision  mak¬ 
ing  to  transaction  by  creating  a 
seamless,  transparent  experi¬ 
ence,  says  John  C.  McCarthy, 
group  director  of  new  media 
research  at  Forrester  (www. 
forrester.com). 

Transactive  content  software 
blends  the  best  qualities  of 


■  Transaction  systems,  such  as 
those  handling  sales,  order  en¬ 
try,  logistics  and  payment; 

■  Interactive  technologies,  such 
as  search  tools,  personalization 
applications  and  collaboration 
software  like  Lotus  Notes; 

■  Strong  content,  ranging  from 
document  databases  to  product 
specifications  to  news. 

Currently,  McCarthy  says, 
nobody’s  combining  transaction 
capability,  personalized  interac¬ 
tivity  and  con¬ 
tent.  But  he 
cites  several 
businesses  that 
come  close. 
Country.com 
(www.  country, 
com),  a  country 
music  site, 
offers  personal¬ 
ized  interactiv¬ 
ity  and  content 
but  doesn’t  yet 
offer  com¬ 
merce.  Dell 
Computer 
Corp.  (www. 
dell.com)  and  Charles  Schwab 
&  Co.  (www.schivab.com)  offer 
strong  content  and  commerce 
but  little  personalization. 

Forrester  expects  transactive 
content  to  take  off  in  the  next 
18  months,  especially  at  online- 
only  companies  and  in  indus¬ 
tries  already  comfortable  with 
Internet  commerce:  publishing, 
high-technology  and  financial 
services.  Internally,  McCarthy 
says,  transactive  content  can 
streamline  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,  employee  benefits  sys¬ 
tems  and  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  efforts. 

-A.  Stuart 


http://www.cio.com 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ROBIN  ZINGONE 


POWER  SOURCE 


if  the  tag  sets  can  be  reused  and  documents  can  be  categorized 
by  use.  Then  the  tag  sets  can  be  more  logical  and  descriptive, 
allowing  authors  to  think  in  terms  of  the  documents’  use,  not 
in  terms  of  encoding. 

For  example,  suppose  you  wanted  to  develop  a  memo  for¬ 
mat  that  could  be  printed,  displayed  in  a  Web  browser  or 
mailed.  A  memo  can  be  used  in  different  ways — that  is,  it  can 
be  printed,  viewed  or  mailed — and  probably  rendered  differ¬ 
ently  in  each  instance.  But  in  each  case,  the  memo  is  composed 
of  the  same  parts  and  the  parts  relate  to  each  other  in  the  same 
ways.  For  example: 

<?XML  version="1.0"> 

<!D0CTYPE  MEMO  SYSTEM  "memo.dtd"> 

<memo> 

<to>  Tim  Horgan  HYPERLINK 
"mailto:thorgan@cio.com"  thorgan@cio.com  </to> 

<from>  Mike  Carifio  HYPERLINK 
"mailto:carifio@usys.com"  carifio@usys.com  </from> 

<cc>  Anne  Stuart  HYPERLINK 
"mailto:astuart@cio.com"  astuart@cio.com  </cc> 
<subject>  <java>throw  new  Raise(); 

</java>  </subject> 

<body> 

After  that  brilliant  article  on  XML,  you  should  be 
thinking  <emph>raise</emph>! 

</body> 

</memo> 

Although  the  tags  look  HTML-like,  the  names  are  new: 
“memo,”  “to,”  “from,”  “cc,”  “subject,”  “body,”  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  tags  usually  travel  in  pairs,  for  example  “<from>  and 
</from>,”  making  it  crystal  clear  to  the  reader  or  parser  where 
tags  end  as  well  as  where  they  begin.  From  the  tag  names,  you 
can  easily  guess  what  each  construct  means  and  you  might 
guess  that  their  order  doesn’t  matter.  Depending  on  the  doc¬ 
ument’s  type,  “MEMO,”  you  might  be  right.  In  any  event,  the 
meaning  of  this  document  almost  jumps  off  the  page.  Or  off 
a  cliff.  How  does  a  program  know  what  the  tags  mean?  Or 
how  to  render  them?  Or  what,  if  anything,  is  linked? 

To  quote  Humpty  Dumpty,  the  tags  mean  what  you  want 
them  to  mean — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  And  they’ll  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do  when  you  render  the  input — the 
memo  document — correctly.  The  trick  is  to  parse  the  docu¬ 
ment,  or  pick  out  the  pieces  of  the  memo,  appropriately  and 
then  reconstitute  the  pieces  purposefully  depending  on  con¬ 
text:  printing,  displaying  or  mailing  the  memo. 

XML  gives  you  two  very  powerful  languages  to  parse  the 
tags  and  then  to  render  them.  Each  document  is  given  a  type, 
in  our  case  “MEMO,”  and  the  parser  for  each  type  is  implic¬ 
itly  described  by  a  set  of  rules,  usually  one  per  tag,  that  says 
how  tags  are  composed.  For  example,  the  “MEMO”  docu¬ 
ment-type  definition,  described  perhaps  in  the  file 
“memo.dtd,”  might  have  rules  for  the  “cc”  tag  that  allows 
arbitrary  content  but  no  “subtags.”  Subjects,  however,  might 
allow  any  content,  including  other  tags,  but  not  “from,”  “to,” 
“cc”  or  “body”  subtags.  An  XML  processor  can  incorporate 
these  tag  rules  and  parse  the  document.  Moreover,  since  every 
tag  is  also  a  rule,  it’s  usually  pretty  clear  what  rule  to  apply 
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Q£  Ending  the 
^  World  Wide  Wait 


Tired  of  watching  time  tick  by  as  you  wait  for 
Web  pages  to  Load?  French  company  GOTO 
Informatique  ( www.goto.fr )  has  introduced 
WebEarly,  a  PC  software  product  designed  to  make 
life  easier— or  at  Least  faster.  Described  as  a  real- 
time  Web  accelerator,  WebEarly  uses  a  PC  modem  dur¬ 
ing  a  moment  of  inactivity  to  load  pages  transparently 
while  other  pages  are  being 
viewed.  When  a  surfer 
is  ready  to  move 
on,  WebEarly 
delivers  the 
preloaded  page 
without  a  wait. 
Available  in 
five  languages, 
WebEarly  works  best 
with  Netscape  Navigator 
2.0  or  higher  and  Microsoft 
Internet  Explorer  3.0  or  higher. 

In  addition,  users  need  3MB  of  hard  drive  memory 
to  store  preloaded  pages.  A  free  trial  version  of 
WebEarly,  which  sells  for  about  $50,  is  available 
at  www.webearly.com . 


Real  Virtual  Offices 

Despite  universal  complaints  about  inbox 

overload,  e-mail  continues  to  enhance  work- 
flow  because  you  send  messages  at  your  con¬ 
venience  and  recipients  respond  at  theirs.  Netopia 
Virtual  Office  2.0,  from  Netopia  Inc.,  formerly 
Farallon  Communications,  extends  e-mail's  asyn¬ 
chronous  capability  while  adding  more  communica¬ 
tion  channels  and  interactivity. 

With  Netopia  Virtual  Office,  your 
computer  becomes  an  open 
desktop  space  that  others  can 
visit.  Your  personalized  Web 
page,  or  Web  office,  serves  as  a 
place  where  colleagues  can 
browse  files  or  spreadsheets  or 
leave  messages  in  your  inbox. 

Netopia  Virtual  Office  can  also 
be  configured  to  be  a  chat  room 
or  to  conduct  conferences.  It 
also  includes  a  "knock"  function 
that  lets  visitors  determine 
whether  you're  free  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  real-time.  For  version  2.0, 

Netopia  partnered  with 
GeoCities,  which  provides  one 
free  year  of  Web  hosting. 

For  more  on  Netopia,  which  sells  for  $49.95,  visit 
www.netopio.com  or  call  510  814-5000. 
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Test  Your  Knowledge  of  the  New  Section  Two 


TWO  SECTIONS. 

WHAT  A  CONCEPT! 

Since  October  1,  1997,  CIO 
Magazine  has  been  delivered 
in  TWO  distinct  sections.  The 
first  section  addresses  the  full 
range  of  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  issues  for 
IT  and  business  executives. 
The  second  section  alternates 
between  CIO  Web  Business, 
reporting  on  Internet  trends, 
and  CIO  Enterprise,  aimed 
at  educating  the  other  0's 
(i.e.,  CEOs  and  CFOs)  on  the 
benefits  of  technology. 


LET  US  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  THINK. 

Tell  us  in  your  own  words  what  you  think 
of  the  articles  and  information  provided  in 
the  CIO  Web  Business  section. 


AND  WHAT  YOU  KNOW:  WHICH 
ARTICLES  APPEAR  IN  THIS  SECTION? 

□  CHANNELCONFLICT 

□  CO-OPETITION 

□  SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT 

□  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  PROTECTION 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _  Zip _ 

Telephone _ 

Email _ 

To  enter  the  CIO  Two  Read  or  Not  Two  Read 
Sweepstakes,  please  fill  in  all  the  answers 
and  fax  this  page  to  508-879-1957. 

You  can  also  enter  via  the  Web  at 
webbusiness.cio.com/two_read.html 
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next.  Carving  the  document  into  pieces 
based  on  its  rules  is  usually  the  first  step 
in  processing  the  document. 

Save  a  Tree 

Parsing  produces  a  parse  tree.  The  tree 
comprises  named  pieces,  in  our  case 
“memo”  or  “cc,”  and  the  tree  can  be  tra¬ 
versed  or  manipulated  either  with 
ECMAScript  within  a  Web  browser  or 
with  the  XML  style  language  XS,  a 
Scheme-like  expression  language.  In  the 
parse  tree,  each  node  or  piece  will  have 
subnodes  in  the  tree.  For  example,  the 
memo  node  above  will  have  five  sub¬ 
nodes:  “from,”  “to,”  “cc,”  “subject” 
and  “body,”  respectively.  The  subject 


loaded.  It  forces  the  style  designer  to 
view  XML  documents  as  programs, 
not  as  markup,  and  the  programs  are 
executed  by  remote  control  after  the 
XML  parser  has  turned  them  into 
trees.  Since  a  single  document  type  may 
be  rendered  in  more  than  one  way — it 
may  have  several  associated  XS  styles — 
it  can  be  used  in  multiple  ways. 

Not  only  can  you  have  your  own  kinds 
of  tags  and  make  them  mean  what  you 
want,  but  you  can  in  a  sense  have  your 
own  kinds  of  hyperlinks  and  make  them 
mean  what  you  want.  In  XML,  a  new 
link  directive,  XML-LINK,  extends  the 
HTML  linking  scheme.  In  XML,  links 
can  have  types,  called  roles,  that  signify 


To  quote  Humpty  Dumpty,  the  XML  tags 
mean  what  you  want  them  to  mean — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 


node  will  have  a  single  content  node,  the 
subject  line,  which  will  itself  be  composed 
of  a  Java  node,  a  Java  code  fragment. 
It’s  these  nodes,  their  pieces  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  nodes  that  are  exposed  to  programs. 
The  precise  details  of  the  tree  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  ECMAscript  data  structures 
form  the  document  object  model. 

A  parse  tree  is  useless  until  it’s  rendered 
into  something  else.  Our  memo  might  be 
displayed  on  a  window,  printed  on  a  page 
or  converted  into  Internet  mail.  The  ren¬ 
dering  engine  in  XML,  X  Style  or  just  XS, 
actually  does  the  conversion,  or  at  least 
most  of  it.  Just  as  the  XML  document- 
type  definition  has  a  parse  rule  associat¬ 
ed  with  each  tag  (“memo,”  “from,”  etc.), 
the  XS  style  sheet  for  our  MEMO  type 
has  a  function  (in  the  programmer  sense) 
for  each  tag.  This  function  is  executed 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  parse  tree.  Its 
job  is  to  produce  the  output  or  result 
associated  with  the  tag.  Sometimes,  the 
XS  style  sheet  is  used  to  compose  an 
intermediate  result,  say  Postscript,  which 
is  finally  complete  when  some  postpro¬ 
cessor  such  as  a  Postscript  print  driver 
actually  gets  it. 

XS  is  the  least  refined  piece  of  the 
XML  standard  and  probably  the  most 
complicated  to  use  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  Essentially,  the  XS  designer 
must  develop  code  fragments  that 
transform  a  parse  tree  into  something 
useful  when  the  XML  document  is 


what  the  link  means.  Likewise,  an 
XML-LINK  can  point  not  just  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  document  but  to  a  whole  set  of  doc¬ 
uments.  Most  important,  XML-LINKs 
can  be  defined  implicitly  using  the  tag 
definition  techniques  in  XML  itself.  For 
example,  the  “from”  tag  above  could 
define  an  XML-LINK  whose  role  is,  say, 
return  address  and  whose  value  is 
HYPERLINK  “mailto :carifio@usys. 
com ”  carifio@usys.com. 

XML,  Real  Soon  Now 

Over  the  next  year,  XML  should  enjoy 
rapid  deployment.  Both  Netscape  and 
Microsoft  have  committed  to  support¬ 
ing  XML  in  their  browser  products. 
Microsoft  IE  4.0  actually  ships  with  an 
XML  parser  as  a  dynamic  link  library, 
but  the  integration  isn’t  complete.  Micro¬ 
soft,  in  addition,  is  using  XML  tech¬ 
niques  for  other  tools  and  standards, 
such  as  software  distribution  and  chan¬ 
nels  (or  push  technology).  Many  author¬ 
ing  tools  have  signed  up  or  are  at  least 
kicking  the  tires,  especially  those  with  an 
SGML  heritage  such  as  HotMetal.  Be¬ 
cause  XML  is  just  another  MIME  type 
(text/xml),  it  can  coexist  with  your  exist¬ 
ing  HTML  content,  so  adopt  as  slowly 
or  quickly  as  you  wish.  HE] 


Mike  Carifo,  president  of  Understand¬ 
ing  Systems  Inc.,  can  be  reached  at 
carifio@usys.com. 


Just  the  Fax, 
Ma'am 

Long-distance  fax  calls 
can  take  a  big  bite  out 
of  a  company's  tele¬ 
communications  budget. 
Panasonic  Office  Products  Co.'s 
Internet  fax  machine  aims  to 
cut  those  costs.  The  Panafax 
UF-770i  Internet  Fax  lets 
users  send  anything  that 
could  be  faxed — such  as 
printed  or  handwritten  docu¬ 
ments,  pictures  or  photo¬ 
graphs — via  e-mail  instead. 
The  machine  can  connect  to 
an  Ethernet  LAN  as  well  as  to 
a  telephone  line.  For  Internet 
faxing,  it  converts  a  document 
to  a  TIFF  file  and  attaches  it 
to  an  e-mail  message.  The 
message  can  be  sent  to  an¬ 
other  Internet  fax  machine, 
which  can  print  the  docu¬ 
ment,  or  to  any  an  e-mail- 
capable  PC.  Panasonic  offers 


TIFF  viewer  and  Internet  fax 
converter  software  free  at  its 
Web  site.  The  Panafax  UF-770i 
costs  $4,695.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.panasonic. 
com/internetfax  or  call  800 
742-8086  or  201  348-7000. 
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Commerce 

Expo 


Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 

Exhibits  &  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


# 


The  Internet  OpenSM 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  ofWeb-based  business  applications. 

The  Executive  Conference 
Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 

Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

^  The  Internet  Town  MeetingSM 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business 
issues. 

^  Over  200  Internet  Vendors 
and  Internet  Open 
Application  Providers 

Plus... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  —  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in 
Boston.  ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the 
high  quality  programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  latest  innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 

The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet  business  issues 


Don’t  wait.  Because  it’s  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 

www.idg.com/ice 
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WE'RE  TOUGH  CRITICS. 

Fancy  special  effects  and  big-name  talent 
don't  guarantee  a  five-star  rating.  But  if 
your  Web  initiative  is  tied  to  a  business 
objective  and  delivers  real  business  value, 
then  let  us  make  you  a  star. 


From  the  Small  Screen  to 
Nationwide  Notoriety 


The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  recognizes  50  outstanding  Internet 


and  50  outstanding  intranet  sites  in  business, 
government  and  nonprofit  arenas.  The  100  winning  Web  sites  will 
be  featured  in  the  July  1,  1998,  CIO  Web  Business  section 
and  at  http://webbusiness.cio.com. 

Lights.  Camera.  Action. 

You  can  nominate  an  entire  Web  environment,  a  single  site 
or  a  single  application.  We're  calling  for  your  entries.  If  you've  got 
innovative  design,  technology,  content  or  functionality,  then  we 
need  to  talk.  Nominate  your  site  online  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449  for  more  information. 


Show  Us  What 
Your  Web  Site  Is  Made  Of 
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to  readers.  The  publisher  does  not  assume 
any  liability  for  errors  or  omissions. 
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You  don’t  have  to  “think  outside  the  box”  for  technology  solutions  anymore — our  I.T.  professionals 
have  done  it  for  you.  XLConnect  brings  you  the  powerful  advantage  of  experience  and  proven 
methodologies  to  solve  the  complex  challenges  of  planning,  building,  and  managing  technology 
solutions.  Based  on  our  best  practices  model,  our  proven  approach  to  enterprise  computing 
allows  us  to  “box  in”  complex  integration  issues  and  deliver  solutions  on  time  and  on  budget. 
So  don’t  think  outside  the  box — we’ve  packaged  everything  you  need  inside.  To  open  your 
own  solution,  call  1 .888.444. 4XLC,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.xlconnect.com. 
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Objects  @  work. 

The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia 
storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry’s  easiest  development  environment 
lets  you  use  all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and 
C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 

Call  1-888-7JASMINE  for  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisHwww.cai.com 

Introducing 

Jasmine 

Objects  @  Work 
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Let  Us  Make  You  A  Star 


The  100  winning  Web  sites  of  the  2nd  annual  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  Awards  will  be 
featured  in  the  July  1,  1998,  CIO  Web  Business  section  and  at  http://webbusiness.cio.com 
See  your  site’s  name  added  to  our  Web  site  “Hall  of  Fame.” 
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Objects  @  Work. 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia 
storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry’s  easiest  development  environment 
lets  you  use  all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and 
C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 

Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  iopyour  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisitwww.cal.com 
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